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The Keystone of the Union 





of her representatives in the Continental Congress was the deciding vote in 


A CCORDING to tradition, Pennsylvania was given this title because the vote 


the passing of the Declaration of Independence. 


Thralls’ GEOGRAPHY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


through a detailed treatment of its physiography, natural resources, and industrial 
activities, shows the reasons why Pennsylvania continues to be the Keystone 
State. Special emphasis is laid on the parts played by transportation facilities and 
the development of key industries as factors in Pennsylvania’s importance. 
Numerous and exceptionally fine illustrations, coupled with more and better 
maps than are contained in any other school text dealing with this region, act as 


visual aids to the study of this book. 


Now Available in Quantity—Order From 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 














Business Letter Practice 


By JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


First Assistant, Department of English, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City 


The Last Word on the Business Letter 


With an Introductory Symposium by Four 
Prominent Captains of Commerce 


WHAT THEY SAY 


“The instruction given is sound ~ phe 
and might well be studied by writer: 
literary purpose.’’-—New York World. 

“Business Letter Practice I elicre to be a_dis- 
tinct contribution to better letter writing, and I am 
very glad indeed to have had this opportunity to 
add my little bit to the thousands of. other business 
men who are clamoring. for more help and = ligt 
= how to write better business letters. —_ 

Babson, President, Babson’s Statistical * organiz ation, 
Wellestey Hills, Mass. 

“There is a wealth of, good, letters presented for 
study and for dictation ‘purposes, and many problems 
are presented which will stimulate. the* composition 
of business letters. There~are ‘articles’: by “commercial 
and industrial leaders and a business letter lexicon. 
The book is also a ready reference work on credits, 
collections, sales, claims, etc., and it is all interest- 
ingly presented.”—The Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 


560 pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.50. 
Specimen pages free 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 








Announcing 


A School Edition of 
HUGH WYNNE: FREE QUAKER 


Edited by 
VINCENT B. BRECHT 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia 


Written by one of the greatest of 
Pennsylvania authors, its plot centering 
about Philadelphia and vicinity, this book 
is unusually well adapted for study and 
reading purposes in Pennsylvania high 
school English classes. For years it has 
been consistently included in special 
reading and study lists, but heretofore be- 
-cause of its high price has not been avail- 
able for general use. 


List price $1.00 





THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An Accredited College, with an excellent 
record 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


Special Spring Normal—May 2 to June 8 
Primarily for public school teachers 
Special emphasis upon methods 
Only the best instructors 
4 to 6 semester hours 
Full state credit 
Try this college 
Be convinced 
No fegrets 
Never 


Regular Summer Session—June 18 to 

August 18 
Heads of Departments will teach this summer 
A very healthful and beautiful Summer Home 

Educational Methods a Specialty 
Courses fully approved 
6 to 8 credits 
Low rates 
Come 


Write to the President of the College for details 
ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, Pa. 








HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Graduates of approved secondary 
schools will be admitted to three year 
course at beginning of second semester, 
January 29, 1923. Prepares for teaching 
Physical Education, Hygiene, and Ath- 
letic Coaching. Co-educational. Health- 
ful location. Reconstructed gymnasium. 
Two athletic fields. 





For information address 


RICHARD F. HAYES 
Director of Health Education 





The East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 








KURTZ RESTAURANT AND CAF 
TO THE TEACHERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The. instructive program will be given at the new Liberty High 
School. At meal time the most interesting place will be the Kurtz. 


40 West Broad Street 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Over 300 people can be accommodated at one time 
YOU HAVE A PLEASANT SURPRISE IN STORE FOR YOU WHEN youvisir THE KURTZ 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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Temple University 


Office for all Departments 
COLLEGE HALL 


Broad Street below Berks 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Telephone, Diamond 0631 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

Schools of Commerce 
Theology, Law, Medicine 
Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Chiropody, Music 

University High School 

Training Schools for Nurses 
Second Semester February 5 


Send for Bulletin 


SHOW THE CHILDREN 
GOOD PICTURES 


Our series of Picture Studies, taken from 
the finest of the world’s art, are arranged in 
topics suitable for grade school work and 
are accompanied by leaflets for the use 
of the teachers. 

Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the 
grade in which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 














Junior Typewriting 
for 


Junior High Schools 
by 
Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 


Harnessing the play instinct, directing 
it into useful channels, is the mission of 
this new publication for intermediate 
and junior high schools. 

Instead of the usual condensation of 
material found in treatises prepared for 
commercial use, Junior Typewriting pro- 
ceeds in greater detail, more deliberately, 
more cautiously. 

Two objectives are featured: Type- 
writing for its own sake and typewriting 
as an ally of English. 

Whether, later, the pupil gravitates 
to the classical or commercial course he 
will, at the same time, have developed 
an appreciation of English which he will 
look upon as a valuable corollary of the 
typing course. ; 


Teacher’s Handbook Free to teachers 
adopting the book 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 








THE EUROPEAN SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF 1923 


offers 


50 SCHOLARSHIPS OF $200 EACH 


as follows: 


20 SCHOLARSHIPS IN ‘THE ITAL- 
IAN DIVISION TO ART 
— AND SUPERVI- 


20 SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE GREEK 
DIVISION TO TEACHERS OF 
GREEK AND GREEK HIS- 
TORY. 

10 SCHOLARSHIPS TO ARCHI- 
TECTS AND STUDENTS IN 
SCHOOLS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


All applications must be received before 
April first. Write for special announce- 
ment and plans for tours. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
17A Boyd Street NEWTON, MASS. 
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: eTbeke Pennsylvania 
(C) Keystone View Company 


What the telephone and the typewriter are to the 
successful business man, the Keystone “600 Set” of 
stereographs and lantern slides is to the progressive 
teacher. 

These views bring the whole world into the school 
room. Use them! Knowledge will pass by this “eye- 
gate” without obstructions, straight to the child’s 


mind. 
Let us tell you how to get these atds 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 


Studios and Factories 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


We purchased the stereoscopic and lantern slide department of Underwood and Unde-wood 
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“We have used a number of these pamphlets 
in evening classes, and have found them very 
satisfactory.” 
James R. Coxen, 
State Director for Vocational Education 
(Wyoming). 





BUSINESS 


and 


COMMERCIAL 
TEXTS 


HE list of Business and Com- 

mercial Texts: published by the 
International Textbook Company ine 
cludes the following subjects :— 


Accounting 
Advertising 

Bank Accounting 
Banking Law 
Business Management 
Civil Service 
Commercial Law 
English 

Foreign Trade 
Mathematics 
Salesmanship 
Secretaria) 

Traffic Management 


The teaching content of these texts 
has been worked out with greatest 
care. The continued use of these texts 
in schools and colleges throughout the 
country is evidence of their superiority. 


Write for Catalog 


ACATALOG describing these Business and 
Commercial Texts will be sent to you on 

request. Write, too, for a sample lesson, stating 

the subject in which you are most interested. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Scranton, Penna. 





Just Off the Press 
EUROPE IN 1922 


A Wall Map 
By Professor William L. Westermann, Head 
of History Department, Cornell 
University 


This map, the climax of the great 
Westermann Series, gives an unsur- 
passed view of Europe and her relations 
under the new order. With its import- 
ant insets, it shows: 


Africa in 1922, and the Disposi- 
tion of the German Colonies. 
The Far East in 1922, and the 
Disposition of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

Language Distribution in Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The Four Great Religions of the 
World. 

New Boundaries of Europe in 
Relation to Coal and Iron. 


Size 66 x 46 inches 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street New York City 














EMINENT EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE 
ENDORSE ITS ECONOMY 
AND EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 


There’s no guess and gamble to using 
Gluey. It’s the tried and proven Perfect 
Paste that makes pasting a pleasure. 

In the gallon stone jars, or four ounce 
Handy-Tube, Gluey’s Goodness is uniformly 
perfect. Send us your address and 10 cents 
for a trial tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus, Dept. 110 Ohio 


STICKS LIKE A BROTHER 
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ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 
Potter-Jeschke-Gillet 


Some Reasons for its Popularity 


Oral work receives special em- 
phasis. 

Group exercises effectively so- 
cialize the recitations. 


Grammar is developed through 
use and each new princi- 
ple is promptly applied. 

The play instinct is utilized 
constantly. 


The work is carefully and logi- 
cally graded. 


Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue | New York 











WEBSTER 


The Name That Means 
Success 
in Your History Teaching 


STANDS FOR 


Perspective and an_ accurate 
sense of historical values; 


Skillful organization and orderly 
development of material; 


A style brilliantly interesting and 
a masterly use of English; 


Emphasis on the human side of 
history; 


Unusually fine maps and illus- 
trations, studies, and analy- 
sis of the text. 


A Webster Book for Every Course 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
231-245 W. 39th St. New York City 


CONTENTS 


I. Articles: Page 
Pennsylvania’s New Educational Rank.... 
Allied Debts for Education 
The Iron Brakes or Rural School Advance 
American Education Week 
Our Mental Camera 
Rankin Measuring Stick 
School Building Needs 
Use of Reference Books 
Christmas Seals ; ee 
Pennsylvania Agriculturally . 


II. Editorial Section .......... 160-174 


Forty-six Thousand, Official Delegates, 
Bethlehem Convention, A  Mid-Winter 
Swim, Support the State Program, Gifford 
Pinchot, The Dunmore Situation, Newport 
Township Board Ousted, The Elgin Affair, 
Teacher-Placement as a Science, Bentley- 
ville High School, World Conference, N. E. 
A. Life Membership, Pennsylvania State 
Modern Language Association, Science 
Section of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, National Association 
of Teachers of Speech, Engineering Exten- 
sion State College, Drama Service, Teacher- 
Pupil Participation, Two-Year Course in 
Normal Art, Olyphant Commandeers Coal, 
$1.00 a Week for Teaching, Opportunities, 
$10,000 Prize, A Stomach’s Diary, Four- 
teen Points for Teachers, Schooling and 
Self-Support, The Bach Choir (p. 180), 
Pennsylvania Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation (p. 186). 


Educational Meetings 


Department of Public Instruction 175-180 
Diphtheria, Scranton Field Day, Home 
Work, Nutrition Camp at Hamburg, Exten- 
sion Training Courses for Continuation 
School Teachers, Foremanship in Philadel- 
phia, Second Music Week, Normal School 
Enrollment, Sons of Veterans’ Prizes for 
Essay. 


Vv. Notes and News 


VI. New Books 





BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., President 


THE COLLEGE 


Awards the degree of B. A. on the basis of four 
years of undergraduate work. : 

Awards the degree of B. S. in Biology, Home Eco- 
nomics, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering or Mechanical Engineering on 
the basis of four years of undergraduate work. 

Awards the degrees of M.A. and M. S. on the basis 
of one year of resident graduate work. 

Awards the degrees of Ch. E., C. E., E. E. and 
M. E., for special attainment. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
“Awards diplomas for courses in Piano, Pipe Organ, 
Violin, Voice Culture and Art of Singing, Wind In- 
struments, History of Music, Public School Music, 
Harmony, Composition, Theory, Vergil Clavier. 


Bucknell University aims to develop men and wo- 
men who will apply true Christian ideals in every 
department of human endeavor. 

For catalogue and information, address 


THERON CLARK, Registrar 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be. appreciated. 
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Pennsylvania’s New Educational Rank* 


Pennsylvania, rated as twenty-first among 
the States in the matter of education in 1918, 
has made such rapid strides in the last three 
years that it now stands close to the top in 
the educational list. 


The gain in three years has been at least 33 
per cent. The result is that this State now 
has a rating educationally which equals that 
given the State ranking second in the list of 
1918. 

As the State’s greatest progress has been 
made since the adoption of the present educa- 
tional system—in force during two of the three 
years in which a gain of 33 per cent was made 
—it is evident that had the present system 
been put in force sooner the State would have 
ranked in 1918 closest the first instead of 
twenty-first. 

The compilation which gives to Pennsyl- 
vania the new rating was made in the approved 
manner, following the same principles and 
on the same basis as that of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, made by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
in 1918. 

This advance is taken by educators through- 
out the country as a complete vindication of 
the system established by Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, State Superintendent of Education, 
and backed by the State Legislature through 
the passage of the Edmonds Act during the 
session of 1921. 

The method of computing the ranking of the 
State in education is complex and long. The 
figures of attendance and expenditures are 
balanced and compared with the State census 
of children of school age. From this balancing 
is obtained a number which is termed the in- 
dex figure for the State. 

The index figure which gave Montana the 
leadership of the country in 1918 was placed 
by the Sage Foundation at 75.79. The index 
figure of Pennsylvania in the same year was 
57.65. 

The Pennsylvania index figure today is 
75.83 or but forty-six one-hundredths of a per 


Phila- 


*Reprinted from the Evening Public Ledger, 
delphia, October 28, 1922. 


cent behind the index figure which led the 
country three years ago. 

That new index figure has been compiled 
from figures of the State Department of Edu- 
cation for educational attendance and expendi- 
tures for the year 1921. The compilation of 
that figure and the correctness of the new 
index number have been checked and pro- 
nounced correct by Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin, di- 
rector of the departmert of statistics of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Dr. Hurlin, in going over the figures used, 
said he had found the method employed in mak- 
ing these calculations correct and in accord- 
ance with the method employed by Dr. Ayers 
who made the calculations in 1918. In com- 
menting on the results, Dr. Hurlin said: 


“Having gone over with you the methods 
followed in computing the school system’s in- 
dex number for Pennsylvania for the year 
1921, and having examined the component in- 
dex numbers calculated by you, I do not see 
any reason to doubt the comparability of your 
index number with the number computed by 
Dr. Ayers for Pennsylvania for the series of 
years ending in 1918. 

“You understand, I realize, that this state- 
ment concerns only the method of calculation, 
since I have not examined the actual calcula- 
tions involved. 

“The 1921 index number suggests a strik- 
ing improvement in the Pennsylvania system 
notwithstanding the fact that some of the in- 
crease due to financial items is to be explained 
on the ground of a general situation in educa- 
tion. 4 


“T think Pennsylvania may well congratu- 
late itself upon the situation.” 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan was extremely 
pleased when shown the figures representing 
the gain in education in the State. He said: 


“IT am gratified to learn that the Evening 
Public Ledger has had the enterprise to have 
these calculations made and that the results 
found show such advancement in the educa- 
tional progress of the State. The full force 
of the State program in education is not re- 
flected in these figures. They represent the 
first two years of the present administration 
and do not show the progress achieved under 
the legislation of 1921 including the Edmonds 
law, which did not become effective until the 
school year 1921-22. 
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“While we have reason for encouragement 
in the results which these computations show, 
we must keep in mind that other States have 
made progress and that these figures do not 
yet place Pennsylvania at the head of the list, 
where she belongs and the position she must 
attain.” 

The details of the study of the increased ef- 
ficiency show a gain in every item but one 
of the ten important details which are the fun- 
damentals used in finding a correct index num- 
ber for the State. Five of the ten items deal 
entirely with compulsory attendance. 

One of the most important actions taken by 
the State authorities, and the one which has 
received great criticism, has been the rigid 
enforcement of the attendance laws as laid 
down by the State. 

Soon after the reorganization of the State 
Department Dr. Finegan announced that 
school appropriations would be withheld from 
school districts that did not enforce the at- 
tendance laws. The State Department of At- 
tendance then went into every district of the 
State to supervise the rigid enforcement. The 
action brought great criticism on Dr. Finegan, 
especially when he withheld the appropriations 
in several cases. The result, however, is evi- 
dent for the percentage of school population 
attending school daily in 1918 was 56.02 while 
for the year 1921 it reached 73.07. 

In like manner the average daily attendance 
of the school population of 1,804,018 children 
jumped to 1,345,219, giving an index figure 
63.93. In 1918 the index figure for the same 
item was but 49. 

This gain in education does not by any pos- 
sibility mean that today this State ranks high- 
est or next to highest in education. Other 
states have made vast improvements and when 
the figures for their advancement are com- 
puted, which it is said will soon be done by 
the Sage Foundation, the advancement in rat- 
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ing will become clearly evident. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if any other single state has 
made such a tremendous advancement all 
along the line as has Pennsylvania. Upon this 
generalization, therefore, educational experts 
grant that Pennsylvania no longer holds the 
unenviable position of the twenty-first State in 
the Union in education. 

The ten actual items as used in the Ayres 
computation and the index numbers found in 
both 1918 and 1921 are: 


ITEM: 1918 

Per_ cent <a school population at- 

tending school daily 

Average days attended by each chila ° 

of school age 

Average number of days schools were 

kept open 

Per cent that high school attendance 

was of total attendance 

Per cent that boys were of girls in 

high schools 

Average expenditure per child attending oy a 

Average expenditure per child of school 

age ‘ 61.08 
. Average expenditure per teacher em- 

-ployed 

Expenditure per pupil for 

other than teachers’ salaries 37. 83.24 

Expenditure per teacher for salaries 38 50 95.28 

Average 75-33 


1921 
73-07 
63-93 
0 80.00 
31.53 


85.95 
80.29 


4 98.94 


The drop in item number 38 is explained as 
a mistake in the computation made in. 1918. 
According to the figure for that date, the num- 
ber would indicate that there was an average 
of 175 school days in the year in the State. 
As the law has increased the school term and 
not diminished it, and the present average is 
but 160 days, it is clearly evident that the 
former computation was erroneous. 

The last gain in five items has probably 
been experienced in many other states, as the 
post-war conditions have increased the cost 
of education all along the line. When the fig- 
ures, however, for the year 1921-22 become 
available and the results in Pennsylvania un- 
der the enactment of the Edmonds Act can be 
taken into consideration, the gain in the State 
will be materially increased. 


Allied Debts for Education 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor Journal of the N. E. A., Washington, D.C. . 


States gold was the indemnity which 
China agreed to pay in consequence 
of the Boxer uprising of 1900. Of this sum 
the modest share of the United States was 
$24,440,778.81. “It was from the first the in- 
tention of this Government,” says the message 


T's equivalent of $333,000,000 in United 


of Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, to the 
Chinese minister, “at the proper time, when 
all claims should have been presented and all 
expenses should have been ascertained as fully 
as possible, to revise the estimate and account 
against which these payments were to be made, 
and as proof of sincere friendship for China, 
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to voluntarily release that country from its 
legal liability for all payments in excess of 
the sum which would prove to be necessary 
for actual indemnity to the United States and 
its citizens.” The indemnity remitted was over 
$11,000,000, a relatively small. sum, but as a 
force for good in the world it stands out as 
one of the greatest funds of history. 

On July 14, 1908, the Chinese foreign office 
wrote the American Minister in Peking: “It 
has now been determined that from the year 
when the return of the indemnity begins 100 
students shall be sent to America every year 
for four years, so that 400 students shall be 
in America by the fourth year. From the 
fifth year and throughout the period of the 
indemnity payments, a minimum of 50 students 
will be sent each year.” The payments to China 
began in 1909 with $483,094.90 and will end 
in 1940 with a payment of $1,380,378.36. A 
special school in China trains selected recruits 
for entry into American colleges. They bring 
to Americans a broader outlook and take back 
an appreciation of American ideals. 

This incident of the Boxer indemnity is rich 
in suggestion for this hour of world economic 
crisis. The most colossal of all wars has de- 
stroyed untold billions of material wealth and 
millions of men. Nations made commitments 
one to another running into billions of dollars. 
Many economists tell us that these commit- 
ments cannot be paid in full and that if paid 
they would have to be liquidated with goods 
which would mean that the creditor nations 
would be so flooded with the products of other 
countries that their own industries would lan- 
guish and suffer irreparable loss. For ex- 
ample, the total annual interest to the United 
States would be more than $500,000,000. We 
should have to cut our exports until they were 
surpassed by our imports by practically this 
amount to receive even the interest. This 
amount of goods might easily throw several 
hundred thousand men out of work. 

The largest debts to the U. S. are these, 
(in millions of dollars) : 

Country Principal Interest Totai 
Belgium 3 51 428 
France 430 3771 
Great Britain 611 4747 

1 243 1891 

23 159 
35 228 
12 104 
7 58 
5 41 

Over eleven billions of dollars! Oscar T. 
Crosby, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, divides the loans into three classes: 
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A. Loans for the purchase in this country of 
munitions used by our allies because our sol- 
diers were not yet ready to use them. B. Loans 
for the purchase in this country of raw ma- 
terials and other supplies which were resold 
in Europe and the money kept, or else became 
a permanent part of the commercial equip- 
ment of the purchasing government. C. Loans 
for the purchase of supplies in Argentina and 
other countries, our loan being made because 
of our superior credit, to prevent the demoral- 
ization of the exchange. 

Some insist upon the payment of all loans 
in full. Others insist upon their complete 
cancellation. A full consideration will take 
account not only of debts owing the United 
States but also loans made by allied European 


_ governments to each other. Many Americans © 


believe that European politics are so unstable 
that if the debts were unqualifiedly remitted, 
there would be likelihood of renewed compe- 
tition in armaments leading to additional wars. 
There is growing strength in the proposal that 
if the debts are remitted even in part there 
shall be attached the condition that arma- 
ments be at the same time reduced. 

Another proposal which should receive the 
utmost consideration is that the debts or the 
interest thereon be set aside for some con- 
structive purpose which by its very nature 
would lay the basis for increasing world good- 
will and soften the lot of the greatest suffer- 
ers from the war—the children of the world. 
This proposal may properly be called “The 
Finley Proposal,” after the man who was one 
of its first champions. Dr. John H. Finley, 
editor of the New York Times, formerly State 
Commissioner of Education for New York and 
president of the University of the State of 
New York, has a large following among lead- 
ers in journalism, in education and in finance. 
He stated his proposal before the Minister’s 
Institute at Andover, Massachusetts on July 4: 


Dr. Finley embodied his proposal as follows: 


“The beginning of international morality is 
to be found in advice similar to the Master’s 
advice to the rich young man,—not that we 
wish to sell all we have, but that we shall 
let what is owing us be used for the benefit 
of the children who have suffered most from 
the Great War. We have had a world war 
for freedom. We should have a world plan 
for giving the children an elementary chance 
to enjoy the freeing of the soul which is, with 
the unity of mankind, the ideal state. A plan 
that I proposed some time ago, and as to which 
I have now been encouraged by its support by 
men of large financial experience, is that the 
allied debts be made a permanent trust fund 
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to be administered for the education of the 
children of all peoples, so far as they can be 
so applied. This proposal has been character- 
ized as good business—not to demand the full 
payment of these debts with interest. The 
fundamental thought on which I based the pro- 
posal is that the world as a whole owes some- 
thing to the children, who have had no fair 
chance yet, because of what those upon whom 
they are naturally dependent have sacrificed 
for the good of the world as a whole. 

“My original proposal was that the principal 
should be cancelled as it was thus spent, but 
a very prominent man has proposed the appli- 
cation of merely the interest at the rate of 
five per cent annually for this purpose—that 
is, when it can be paid,—a ten billion dollar 
war debt converted into a perpetual trust fund 
for the children of the world, especially for 
those who have come trailing from the clouds 
of glory into the midst of the world’s war, for 
. they have not a ghost of a chance to come into 
the heritage of their generation. Five hun- 
dred million dollars a year, assuming that this 
could be paid—an incredible number of Aus- 
trian crowns and Russian rubles and Polish 
marks—which would give an elementary train- 
ing to all the children. Ten million children 
a year taught the best that has been delivered 
unto men or invented by mankind and led, in 
that tuition, toward the conscious unity of the 
race, toward planetary consciousness! Has a 
more stirring opportunity been offered to any 
people than is ours, in the refunding of this 
great war debt in such way as to make it a 
blessing, when it can be paid, to the next gen- 
eration or generations, instead of a crushing 
burden to the tax-paying generation of the 
present? If we were to demand our pound of 
flesh we should deserve the future fate of 
those in the Inferno, an eternity swathed about 
with cloaks of lead covered by a veneer of 
_ gold. It would be the greatest fund ever es- 
tablished on the earth for the salvation of 
civilization.” 

To put the great amounts involved in the 
war debts into a fund for the education of the 
men who fought for the betterment of hu- 
manity would be a master-stroke of states- 
manship. It would remove the withering in- 
fluence of burdens now hanging hopelessly as 
millstones about the neck of humanity. It 
would set loose a leavening influence which 
would quicken and stimulate the lives of boys 
and girls and men and women everywhere. It 
would help the world to live by its best and 
inaugurate the greatest spiritual revival ever 
known. 





“A sure indication of the quality and effici- 
ency of the schools of a state or lesser com- 
munity is to be found in the number of teach- 
ers who are loyal and interested members of 
their professional association.”—Charles A. 
Selden, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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THE IRON BRAKES OF RURAL SCHOOL 
ADVANCE 


ALFRED H. FORMAN 
Director, Bethel High School, Allegheny Co. 

The retardation of the rural school is usu- 
ally attributed to the peculiar rural conditions 
and the lack of aggressive leadership. A 
cross-section study of a community is ante- 
cedent to its school development. Thus a 
sympathetic understanding of country life, its 
religious traditicns, social customs, physical 
barriers and economic background should pre- 
cede the execution of school programs. Chart- 
ing the eddies and currents of a rural com- 
munity is prior to its progress. 

We deplore the lack of virile rural school 
leadership. There the mental life grips the 
beaten track. The dead hand seems to be 
counselor and guide. What was good enough 
for father is good enough for me. Naturally 
this inertia discourages school leadership. It 
dulls the fine edge of professional enthusiasm. 
But this inertia may be the ballast in our topsy 
turvy affairs, an oasis in a desert of heat. Un- 
til the times give birth to fearless construc- 
tive school critics, critics baked in the oven 
of real school experience; until there is more 
matter and less art in formal education; until 
school men see and feel the importance of the 
tremendous forces of the age rather than lose 
themselves in new text-books, methods, big 
buildings and elaborate equipment; until they 
see face to face and as a united people the 
school problems and a common objective in 
educational affairs, it seems futile to be con- 
cerned about leaderless country schools. 

Although the foregoing causes appear to 
operate against rural school advance, we 
should not be unmindful of other obstacles, 
particularly an urban-minded prejudice that 
crowns service with respect and honor if it 
is rendered in the city and crucifies it with 
good natured insolence if it is rendered in the 
country. This prejudice appears among public 
school officials. A supervising principal of 
schools in a small town was offered a similar 
position of township schools. He declined the 
offer on the ground that only in the larger 
towns and cities is school service crowned with 
distinction. Another supervising principal of 
town schools, believing that professional ef- 
fort among country schools would open a way 
for advancement, entered that field. When he 
discovered the backwardness of rural schools 
and the fact that his colleagues feared he had 
fallen from grace, he returned to a town 
school. A superintendent’ of county schools 





said, “to an ambitious teacher the country 
school is a blind alley.” 


What are we going to do about it? Better 
roads and automobiles are gradually breaking 
down the physical barriers. Wireless will ac- 
celerate the process. The new dynamic spirit 
of our Department of Education is sounding 
the bugle of reform. Still there is a great deal 
to do before the rural school can give the boys 
and girls a square deal. The conventional argu- 
ment is advanced that progress in any field is 
slow and that if we wait long enough the gar- 
den will bear fruit. That argument Dr. 
.Thomas E. Finegan and a group of wellknown 
Pennsylvania educators have shot to pieces. 
For years in Pennsylvania we waited and we 
waited and we waited for better schools. We 
waited till new ideals, new forces and a new 
courage established in our State a new order 
in public school affairs. Yet there is a great 
deal to be done before our rural schools emerge 
from the dark ages. What, for instance, can 
we do to promote country school leadership? 
First, we can discourage that aristocracy in 
formal education that rates importance of 
school service according to the environment. 
We must abandon the idea that a big school 
in a big building in a big city necessarily con- 
notes distinguished ability in school affairs and 
see that a little school in a little building in a 
country community does not necessarily imply 
mediocrity. Second, we can encourage rural 
school leadership by paying for it. Brains are 
measured by income; salary classifies the man. 
This measure, to be sure, is hard on most of 
us in the school profession. However, the re- 
construction of country schools awaits well 
paid professional leadership. Third, we must 
legislate to protect the administration of rural 
schools. We must make it possible by law for 
the rural school teacher and the supervising 
principal to maintain professional self-respect. 
We must standardize by legislation the par- 
ticular work of school boards and school teach- 
ers, establish zones of responsibility for each 
group; then will appear a deeper appreciation 
and a greater respect for the important work 
of teaching and school administration in rural 
communities. 





We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


—Whittier 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
DECEMBER 3-9 
Help the Immigrants to Become Americans 


1. In 1880 the Federal Census showed the 
number of foreign-born residents in our popu- 
lation to be 6,700,000. By 1900 the number 
had increased to 10,800,000 and by 1920, to 
13,900,000. 

2. In 1920 the number of foreign-born 
who had had no schooling whatsoever in any 
language and who totally lacked the ability 
to read was 1,763,740. 

3. In 1920 the number of foreign-born who 
could not speak English was 1,488,988. 

4. In 1920, 36,398,958, or 34 per cent, of 
our population were either foreign-born or 
were the offspring of parents one or both of 
whom were foreign-born. 

What is your State and community doing to 
help our immigrants to become Americans? 


The Nation’s Physical Incompetence 

1. Of the 4,650,500 men who served in the 
United States Army during the World War, 
1,340,623 were rejected from general military 
service because of physical disability. Twenty- 
nine per cent of our young men physically un- 
fit to fight for their country. 

2. The annual National loss from prevent- 
able diseases in our working population is 
$1,800,000,000. There is experimental basis 
for the statement that this loss could be ma- 
terially reduced and leave a balance above the 
cost of prevention of at least $1,000,000,000 a 
year. 

8. “Gross ignorance of the simple rules 
of health and hygiene” costs the Nation each 
year a sum nearly twice that spent for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 

Is your State guaranteeing to every Ameri- 
can child a strong body ready to answer the 
call of peace as well as of war? 


The Teacher as a Nation Builder 


1. A recent estimate shows that only one- 
fifth of the teachers of the Nation have an 
education equal to the standard of preparation 
recognized in all civilized countries as consti- 
tuting the barest minimum for elementary 
school teaching. 

2. Our teacher-training institutions pre- 
pare but a fraction of the number of new 
teachers needed every year. 

3. A sufficient number of teachers can be 
obtained each year only after the bars are let 
down and thousands of immature, untrained 
transients are granted “temporary” certifi- 
cates to teach. é 

4. There were 40,000 teachers who during 
the school year just ended received a salary 
of less than $500; 8,000 teachers received less 
than $300. 

What is your community doing to insure its 
most precious natural resource—its children— 
well-trained and competent teachers? 


Illiteracy as a Blot on Our Nation 
1. In 1920, 5,000,000 persons confessed that 
they had had no schooling whatever and could 
not read in any language. 
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2. One-fourth of the men who responded 
to the draft call could not read an American 
newspaper or write a letter home. 

8. Of our illiterates, 62 per cent are native- 
born. Over 1,100,000 of our illiterates are 
white and the offspring of white native-born 
parents. 

4. The number of illiterates increased be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 in twelve States. Every 
State in the Union numbers its illiterates by 
the thousands—North as well as South. 

NuMBER OF ILLITERATES, 1920 
Northern States Southern States 
ew York .... 425,022 Georgia 

Pennsylvania .. 312,699 Alabama 


Illinois . + 173,987 Mississippi + 229,734 


911,708 836,654 


What is your State doing to stamp out this 
blot on our Nation? 


Equality of Opportunity in Education for 
Every American Boy and Girl 

1, The mere chance of place of birth often 
determines whether a child shall have an op- 
portunity to acquire that most elemental edu- 
cational opportunity, the ability to read and 
write. 

2. If a boy or a girl is born in a country 
community he has four times the chance of 
reaching adulthood lacking the ability to read 
and write that he would have had if born in 


a city. 

8. The 1920 Federal Census shows that 
there were nearly 2,000,000 native-born illit- 
erates in our country that were the direct 
product of inadequate rural schools. 

In one State, in 1921, 70 schoo! districts 
levied no school tax with the result that “many 
schools were not opened at all.” Another State 
survey shows that, on the average, country 
children receive “less than two-thirds as much 
elementary education as city children.” 

What is your State doing to guarantee to all 
the “unfettered start und a fair chance in the 
race of life?” 

The problems given above are illustrative 
of those that American Education Week will 
bring before the Nation, and the facts are 
such as should be known to all.—Journal of 
the N. E. A. 


OUR MENTAL CAMERA 
J. A. CROSS, BRUIN, PA. 

A picture depends upon an object or scene 
for its content; it depends upon the camera 
for a true and beautiful likeness of that con- 
tent. Our mind is like a camera. We look out 
through the eye upon the beauties of nature, 
seeing whatever is before us in the way our 
mental equipment prepares us to see. 

One gathers a wealth of romantic beauty 
from the landscape; another sees nothing but 
common fields, streams, trees and growing 
crops. Positive powers have been working in 
different ways upon the two minds, giving to 
each its distinctive trend and capabilities. 
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As soon as a scenic display comes within the 
vista of a great artist’s eye it is assured a 
place in the art gallery and in the admiration 
of multitudes. When a moral problem strikes 
the mind of a philosopher it breaks into its 
component .elements, coming to the attention 
of the reader or hearer with its causes, pro- . 
cesses and meanings in orderly sequence. 


The prophets of old were more than mere 
depositories for the divine program. They 
were called to their great work because they 
had the inner qualities which enabled them to 
draw a picture of the future based upon the 
facts and relations around them. They were 
observers and interpreters fitted to read the 
destiny of a nation between the lines of its 
achievement. 


Peter was privileged to be the constant com- 
panion of the Savior whom Paul never met. 
But Paul listened while Peter told of things 
that were said and done in the inner circle of 
the first disciples. In this case the hearer 
gathered many fine points of spiritual sig- 
nificance which escaped the notice of the nar- 
rator. This was because one mind was better 
prepared by nature and training than the 
other. 


As we go through life we get only those 
values we are able to assimilate. The others 
go by the board. They are passed up not be- 
cause we choose to neglect them, but because 
we do not see them. 


If our aptitudes were fixed once for all, we 
might well allow to pass unchallenged all we 
do not find congenial. But our possibilities are 
ever changing. Every time we inspect a new 
truth we acquire new power. 


Nothing outside ourselves is more than half 
settled. It requires our reaction to complete 
its effect upon us. The personal equation 
colors every act or work however great or 
small. This shows clearly in religion. Truth 
registers on different minds with varying ef- 
fect. One tracks with Calvin, another with 
Wesley. In politics the same set of facts 
come through one thinking process as Repub- 
lican convictions. A different line of reason- 
ing causes them to go Democratic. 


Many persons miss the best in life simply 
because of their inability to act upon the splen- 
did material within reach. A much worse 
fault is to act in wrong ways so as to pervert 
rich opportunities into oceasions which debase 
ideals and demoralize character. 
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RANKIN MEASURING STICK 


If percentage is desired rate each question as 
four 


The Pupils—Mechanics of Recitation 

1. Are pupils’ hands and faces clean, and is 
their hair brushed? 

2. Do pupils, from habit, assume fair stand- 
ing and sitting postures? 

8. Is their expression (English) reasonably 
fair in quality, showing results propor- 
tionate to the number of previous year’s 
school training they have had? 

.Is their pronunciation of all common 
words good, and of uncommon words and 
proper names at least fair? 

. Is their enunciation distinct? 

. Does their diction show that they are at 
least aware of the desirability of a suit- 
able choice of words? 

. Are their voices good and clearly audible? 
Are there several voices that could be 
called pleasing? 

. Was adequate use made of blackboard, 
maps, charts, outlines, measures, real 
objects, actual forms, flash cards, drill 
material, etc.? 

Was much time consumed in the move- 
ments of pupils, books or materials, or 
were such movements well planned and 
executed? 

. Were the contents and limits of the lesson 
clearly understood by pupils? 


The Pupils—Substance of Recitation 

11. Are pupils’ words a mere “re-citation” of 
the words of the book, or is their ex- 
pression largely, at least, their own? 

12. Are pupils developing a personality—i. e., 
do they show evidence of training in 
the development of their own initiative 
and responsibility; and do _ they 
courteously question and answer one an- 
other? Or does the teacher “over- 
shadow” this by directing most of the 
pupils’ activities or suggesting much of 
their thinking and replies? 
there evidence of independence of 
thought on the part of pupils? i. e., do 
they offer statements or ask questions, 
upon matter pertinent to the recitation 
and of value to it? 

14, Is there any contribution from special, col- 
lateral or individual study,—of other 
texts, magazines, personal investigation, 
etc., or are they wholly from one com- 
mon class text? 


15. Do the pupils do most of the talking? 

16. Did all, or most, of the pupils recite—or 
did a few “shine”? : 

17. From the standpoint of satisfactorily cov- 
ering the essential points in the assign- 
ment did the lesson close with a feeling 
of success? 

. Was connection made with the substance 
of yesterday’s or preceding lessons? 

. Was there evidence of (1) organization of 
subject matter and (2) definite plan of 
recitation? 

. Was the recitation held reasonably close 
to the substance of the prepared lesson, 
or was there much talking about non- 
essential or unimportant details? 


The Teacher 

21. Was the teacher’s example a good model 
in the quality of English, pronunciation 
and enunciation, good cheer, courtesy 
and self-control? 

22. Were “thought questions” and topics con- 
spicuous in the recitation, or were they 
crowded out by “memory questions?” 

23. Did the assignment of the next lesscn 
make suitable preparation for its diffi- 
culties and relative values? 

24. What “motivation” was made for study- 
ing the next lesson? Did some “bait,” 
challenge, “get across” to pupils in a 
way to make them want.to attack it? 

25. Had any of the teacher’s time and atten- 
tion to be diverted to discipline per se, 
or was all needed discipline secured 
through the recitation itself? 





SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 

Probably never in the history of this country 
has there been such need for school-building 
construction as at the present time. Lack of 
adequate school-building accommodations in 
the period before the war, and almost total 
stoppage of all school building during the 
war, have brought about a state of school- 
building congestion that is a menace to the 
health, strength and intelligence of the chil- 
dren of this country. 

It is a sad commentary upon the educational 
situation in this country that, although we 
have accurate statistics about the material re- 
sources of the United States, there are nowhere 
available at present accurate, comprehensive 
data in regard to the total amount of school 
building that is needed in order to bring the 
school plant of the country up to date. It is 
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possible, however, to make an estimate of the 
minimum amount of money that we need to 
expend upon school buildings. 

In 1920 there were 21,462,133 children in 
the public schools. Reports from cities of 
over 8,000 population indicate that half the 
children in these cities were housed in build- 
ings erected more than 22 years ago. If this 
is true of school buildings in the cities, it is 
safe to say that it is at least equally true for 
country schools. In other words, from the data 
that the Bureau has been able to gather it 
is reasonable to assume that at least half the 
children in the country are housed in build- 
ings nearly a quarter of a century old. This 
means that at least half the children are 
housed in buildings that have practically none 
of the educational facilities of a modern school 
plant, such as auditorium, gymnasium, shops, 
cooking rooms, etc. Furthermore, these build- 
ings are not fireproof, as it has been found that 
only 5 per cent of the total number of build- 
ings in cities of 8,000 and over are of fire- 
proof construction. 

Assuming, then, that about 10,000,000 of 
the 21,462,133 children in the country have in- 
adequate housing facilities—and this is doubt- 
less an underestimate—this means that it 
would be necessary to erect immediately 250,- 
000 classrooms, at a minimum cost of $3,000,- 
000,000. 

This is a large sum. Yet in 1920 the people 
of the United States spent more than seven 
times as much as this on luxuries. In that 
year the total expenditure on luxuries was 
$22,700,000,000. Of this amount $1,000,000,- 
000 was spent on candy, $800,000,000 on cigar- 
ettes, $750,000,000 on perfumery and cosmetics, 
$50,000,000 on chewing gum, and $3,000,000,- 
000 on luxurious services. 

In the same year the total amount of money 
spent on education was $963,678,123. In other 
words, in 1920 the American people spent more 
than twenty times as much on luxuries as they 
did on education. Therefore, to expend $3,- 
000,000,000 on school buildings would mean in- 
vesting for the school children of the country 
only about one-seventh as much as was spent 
on luxuries in the year 1920. 

We must remember, however, that $3,000,- 
060,000 is the minimum that is needed for 
school buildings, and until we secure accurate 
data on the school-building situation all over 
the country it is impossible to state the maxi- 
mum that will be needed.—U. S. Bureau of 
Education. 
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USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
S. R. OLDHAM 
Principal of High School, West Chester, Pa. 


Are we doing what we should to train the 
children in our schools to be experts in secur- 
ing needed information? The test given below 
in three Pennsylvania high schools seems to — 
show we are not. Should we not expect the 
high school senior to be able to score more 
than eight points out of a possible 101, es- 
pecially when six points can be scored on the 
first question and six more on the second? The 
median scores for the four classes in three 
high schools, were: Freshmen, 5, Sophomores, 
4, Juniors, 6, Seniors, 8. 

Someone may object that the ordinary high 
school graduate hardly ever needs the infor- 
mation given in most of these books. Grant- 
ing that this is true of some (admitted to the 
list for the sake of formers), it certainly can- 
not be stated of questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 16 
and 22, not to mention 4, 5, 9 and 17. 

Knowing correct answers to the first seven 
named above would yield a score of 25, yet 
the median score for high school seniors was 
only 8. Can the seniors in your high school 
do any better? Are we not neglecting or giv- 
ing in the wrong way a very important part 
of a high school pupil’s training? 


The Test 


Names of Textbooks, Magazines, or Organizations 
will not suffice as correct answers to any of the 
questions. Write the answers on the back of 
this sheet using the same numbering. 


Name three standard dictionaries. 

Name three standard encyclopedias. 

Name one of the best books of facts. 

Name one of the best comprehensive 
almanacs. 


The Name of a Dictionary, General Encyclopedia, 
Fact Book or Almanac will not be accepted for 
an answer to any of the following questions: 


2-5. Name the most reliable and complete 
reference work for, statistics on the 
population of the United States. 

Where can you find the names of con- 
gressmen, congressional committees, 
‘consuls, etc.? 

Name one good biographical reference 
book—a book that contains accounts 
of the lives of famous people. 

Where can you obtain facts about the 
careers of living people of prominence 
in America? 9. In England? 

Name a special book of reference for 
information on the forms of govern- 
ment, constitutional law, party organ- 
izations, reforms in politics, ete. 

Name a good standard atlas. 
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What book gives statistics of foreign 
nations as to wealth, population, com- 
merce, schools, national debt, etc.? 

Name a good book containing reference 
material on Grtek and Roman antiqui- 
ties, mythology, etc. 

Name one of the best books in which to 
look for allusions, proverbs, anecdotes, 
outlines of stories, etc. 

Name a good dictionary of dates. 

In what book can you find the laws of 
your state? 

In what book can you find town statis- 
tics, population, property valuation, 
town officers, etc., for your state? 

Name a good book of quotations. 

Name a good collection of extracts from 
writers. 

What book contains extracts from the 
best historians dealing with the his- 
tory of different nations? 

What is the best cyclopedia of United 
States history? 

Name one of the best books on parlia- 
mentary law. 

What is the best index to pages and 
chapters of many books on various 
topics? 

Where can you find a list of magazine 
articles on a given subject? 

Name an index to newspapers. 

What book gives a complete list of 
poems and recitations? 

Where can you find various facts in the 
field of music? 

Name one of the best dictionaries of 
the Bible. 

Name one of the best collections of 
American poetry. Of English poetry? 

Name the best book on agricultural sta- 
tistics for the United States. 

Name one technical index to periodicals. 

Name one good religious cyclopedia. ~ 

Name a good cyclopedia of education. 

Name a good reference book on painting 
and engraving. 

Where can you find the author, title, 
price and publisher for any book is- 
sued in the United States? 

Name a good reference work on in- 
dustrial arts. 

Name a good book of synonyms. 

If you wish to find a portrait of some 
great man, what book will tell you 
where it can be found? 





CHRISTMAS SEALS 

In connection with the fifteenth annual sale 
of Christmas Seals, it is suggested that Tu- 
berculosis Day be observed in the churches 
on Sunday, Dec. 3, and in the schools on Fri- 
day, Dec. 8. All church and educational work- 
ers are vitally interested in the physical, as 
well as in the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
well-being of our people. It is, therefore, ap- 
propriate that church and school put forth 
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their best efforts in conserving the health of 
our citizens. Inasmuch as the schools and 
Sunday schools deal with the welfare of the 
young people, they furnish an inviting field 
in the war against tuberculosis. 

The Christmas Seal has become a vital fac- 
tor in bringing better health and longer life 
to the people of Pennsylvania. It is the means 
of preventing tuberculosis and of restoring to 
health those who have fallen victims to its 
ravages. The sale and use of the Seals is, 
therefore, more than a pretty Christmas cus- 
tom. 

We confidently put the case before the pas- 
tors, Sunday school superintendents and work- 
ers and teachers in our public schools. We 
earnestly solict your help and ask you to em- 
phasize on the days above designated the dan- 
gers and treatment of tuberculosis to the end 
that health may be improved and life pro- 
longed, and particularly the part which the 
Christmas Seal plays in this great effort.— 
John S. Fisher, Indiana. 





PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURALLY 


Pennsylvania, according to the 1920 census, 
ranks as follows in the different agricultural 
pursuits: 

1st—Buckwheat, acres; squab raising (200,- 
000); cider (2,532,044 gal.); home own- 
ers. 

2d—Population—total, rural, urban; number 
of farms having water in home. 

38rd—Value of live stock, dairy products, 
greenhouse products; number of farms 
having gas and electric lights. 

4th—Number of apple, plum, maple (tapped), 
trees; grape vines, celery (acres). 

5th—Value of eggs and chickens; acres of 
potatoes; number of pear trees; acres of 
lettuce; expenses for fertilizer. 

6th—Acres of sweet corn, green beans, small 
fruits, silage crops; value of cattle; pro- 
duction of tobacco. 

7th—Number of dairy cows; acres of tobacco. 

8th—Number of all dairy cattle, chickens, all 
fowls-feed expenses; acres of cucumbers. 
9th—Acres of rye, spinach; value of forest 
products (from farms); honey and wax. 
10th—Acres of hay, tomatoes; number of 
pure bred cattle; pure bred horses, pure 
bred sheep; area in merchantable timber. 

Counties in the U. S. leading in the value 
of crops and livestock: 

1. Los Angeles, Cal. 

2. Fresno, Cal. 

3. Aroostock, Me. 

4, San Joaquin, Cal. 

5. Lancaster, Pa. 

Rank of Pennsylvania counties: 

1. Lancaster (5 in U. S.). 

2. York (16 in U. S.). 

3. Chester (32 in U. S.). 

4. Berks (36 in U. S.). 
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FORTY-SIX THOUSAND 

Why not? Why should not every certificated 
teacher in Pennsylvania be a member of the 
P. S. E. A.? What a force we would be! Think 
of it—46,000 people of high I. Q. working for 
the educational welfare of the state. What 
couldn’t we do, working together, for the good 
of the children and the creation of a profession 
of teaching! 

As a teacher you are reaping the rewards 
of the work of the State Education Associa- 
tion. Your present salary is one of the results 
of its work in the Legislature. If you are a 
member of the Association, skip the rest of 
this article, but if you are not a member, read 
on for you are one of the 7 per cent who are 
getting the benefits of the dues and work of 
the 93 per cent who constitute the largest 
State educational association in the United 
States. 

Our splendid State program of education is 
under fire, and this is a legislative year,—two 
good reasons for -your rallying to our banner. 
We ought to present a solid phalanx against 
the fiery darts of the enemies of public edu- 
cation. We must conserve our gains and se- 
cure even more progressive educational legis- 
lation. 

Frankly now, wouldn’t you be happier and 
have more confidence in yourself if you were 
really a paid-up, whole hearted member of our 
great organization? Hunt up your superin- 
tendent and help him to put your local branch 
into the ranks of the 100 per centers. Do it 
for your own sake as well as for the sake of 
the cause. We need you, we will welcome you. 


The following local branches have reported 
an enrollment of 100 per cent for the current 
year and have sent in their dues and cards: 


Allegheny County 2069 
Allentown seiteese. oo 
Ashland Aaeiosie 27 
Berks County 634 
ee eer fet 78 
Bethlehem 289 
Blair County ..... 327 
Bristol Borough 56 
Cameron County 48 
Carbon County 355 
Carnegie ......s0 Serer as sere 60 
Charleroi 72 
Chester County 461 
Chester 257 
Clarion County -. 288 
Clearfield ‘ 61 
Coal Township 115 
Columbia Bede 56 
Conshohocken eee 6 Geiss 40 
Darby 
Ponaredens of Public Instruc- 

tion 
Donora 
Dormont 
Dunmore 
Fell Township 
Forest County ... 
Greene County 
Indiana 
Juniata 
Keystone State Normal School 
Latrobe 
Lebanon County 
McKeesport ......ccssees 
McKees Rocks 
Mercer County ... 
Middletown 
Millersville S. N. s. 
Milton .. 
Minersville 
eee City . n aieverelteeretete 
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Montgomery County The President and the Executive Council 
ar nae will provide a most attractive program, of 
esas which the outstanding features are: 


Dec. 27, Wed. 
Northampton 12:15 P. M. Bethlehem Rotary Club lunch 


Northumberland County 
Olyphant 

Phoenixville 

Pike County 

Pittston 

Potter County 

Pottsville 

Rankin 

Rostraver Twp: <2... esas ess 
Shamokin 

Sharon 

Somerset County 
Southwestern S. N.S. ........ 
Steelton 

Tarentum 

Throop 

Titusville 

Tyrone 

Upper Darby 

Ursinus College 
Washington 

Wayne County 

West Chester 

West Mahanoy Township .. 
Wilkinsburg 

Windber 





OFFICIAL DELEGATES 


Every local branch of the Association.should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (1 for every 100 members or major 
portion thereof) and send the Certificate of 
Election, duly signed by the President and the 
Secretary, to Headquarters, 10 S. Market 
Square, Harrisburg. 

Promptly upon receipt of such certificates 
the Executive Secretary will send credentials 
and identification certificates. The former will 
entitle the delegate to a delegate’s badge (ma- 
roon in color this year) which will admit him 
to the House of Delegates, the latter will en- 
able him to purchase a round trip ticket for 
the Eethlehem convention for a fare and a 
half. Tempus Fugit. The convention will 
open Wednesday, Dec. 27 at 2:00 P. M. 





BETHLEHEM CONVENTION 

The seventy-third meeting of our Associa- 
tion will be held in Bethlehem Dec. 27-29, in- 
clusive. While hotel accommodations are al- 
ready scarce, no one need to stay away as the 
Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce and Supt. 
James N. Muir will provide accommodations 
in. private homes and the dormitories of the 
educational institutions of the city. 


for all Rotarians of the P. S. E. 
A., Hotel Bethlehem 
Departmental meetings. 

College Teachers of Education 
House of Delegates 
Bookmen’s-Schoolmen’s Dinner, 
Hotel Eethlehem. $2.75. H. C. 
Clingen, Sec., 10 S. Market 
Square, Harrisburg 

Annual Dinner, College Teach- 
ers of Education 

Bach Choir (300 voices) Mass 
in B Minor, Director J. Fred 
Wolle. Soloists: Mildred Faas, 
soprano; Grace Harden, con- 
tralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor. 
Admission by badge 

Reception 


Dec. 28, Thur. 

House of Delegates 
Section meetings 
Round Tables 
Luncheon, President and Ex- 
Presidents, P. S. E. A., Hotel 
Bethlehem 
Cafeteria, Liberty High School 
Community Singing 
Citizenship Program. Speakers: 
Mrs. Milton Price Higgins, 
President National Congress of 
Mothers and _ Parent-Teacher 
Association; Hon. Frederick A. 
Wallis, Ex. Com. of Immigration 
Committee on Legislation 
Music, Bethlehem Public Schools 
Tenure Program. Speakers: 
Commissioner A. B. Meredith, 
Connecticut; Supt. E. C. Broome, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. E. S. H. Mc- 
Cauley, Beaver 


Dec. 29, Fri. 
Breakfast, State Council of Ge- 


; ography 


Departmental meetings 

Round Tables 

Luncheon, Society of Vocat. Ed. 
Luncheon, Phi Delta Kappa 
Cafeteria, Liberty High School 
Community Singing 

Financial Program. Speakers: 
William Mather’ Lewis, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, Supt. of 
Public Instruction 

Committee on Resolutions 
Music—Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany Male Chorus, Leader John 
T. Watkins 

Industrial Program. Speakers: 
Governor Henry J. Allen, Kan- 
sas; Charles Schwab, Bethle- 
hem 

Informal Reception 


LRP EL NE ROOT ELT LRA RN RUT ALA EID ye Ys epeen 
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Imported speakers for departments: Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University; Dr. 
Stephen Sheldon Colvin, Brown University; 
Assistant Commissioner Frank W. Wright, 
Massachusetts; Professor Roy W. Hatch, 
Marie Hennes and Gertrude I. Bigelow, Hor- 
ace Mann School, Columbia University. 


Registration Headquarters 
Registration Headquarters will be in the 
offices of the Liberty High School. Each mem- 
ber of the Association should fill out an enroll- 
ment card and receive a copy of the official 
program and a badge. The Committee on 
Credentials will be adjacent to Headquarters. 


Exhibits 
Superintendent James N. Muir has set aside 
one wing of the Liberty High School for com- 
mercial and educational exhibits. 


One and One-half Fare Granted 

C. M. Burt, Chairman, Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, Passenger Department, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City, has authorized round- 
trip tickets from all points in the State for 
the Bethlehem Convention at one and one- 
half fare with minimum of $1 for the round- 
trip on Identification Certificates. 
applicable to all members of the P. S. E. A. 
and dependent members of their families. The 
tickets will be good via the same route in both 
directions only. 

Tickets will be sold from Dec. 22 to 28 and 
will be validated at Bethlehem by agents at 
the regular ticket offices of the lines over 
which tickets lead into Bethlehem on any date 
after arrival, but must be used returning to 
reach original starting point not later than 
midnight of Jan. 4, 1923. 

Identification certificates will be sent to all 
official delegates with their credentials. These 
certificates will also be sent to secretaries of 
local branches and to superintendents. Any 
member of the Association will receive an 
identification certificate by applying to Head- 
quarters, 10 S. Market Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Rotarian Lunch 

Dr. W. L. Estes, Jr., President, Bethlehem 
Rotary Club, invites all members of the P. 
S. E. A. who are Rotarians to be guests of 
the Bethlehem Rotary Club for lunch at 12:15, 
Dec. 27 at the Hotel Bethlehem. Will. every 
P. S. E. A. Rotarian who can participate in 
this lunch please notify Headquarters in or- 
der that satisfactory preparation may be 
made? 


This rate is, 
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Hotel Accommodations, Bethlehem 


Rate per person per day 
Hotel Phone Number European Plan 
*Wyandotte 24 “nt With Bath—$z2.00 up 
4th — Wyandotte Without Bath—$1.25 up 


*American 002... With Bath—$z2.50 
Cor. Broad & New Without Bath—$1.50-$2.00 


ts. 
*Hotel Bethlehem....2900.. Wi Bath — $2.50-$4.50 
Main Street Without Bath—$z.00-$3.50 
New Merchants..... 946....$1.00 up 
“he 4th & New 


*Majestic 
602 E. Third St. 
Broadway 
Hotel Preletz....... 


«+ $1.00 
o+ee $1.00 to $1.50 
++ $1.00 


.-$1.00 to $1.50 
564 Main St. 
*Hotel Vendig....... 
202 Main $ 
*J. Reichl 


746 E. rio 
Armour ouse coe 

216 

In idee aae teachers may be accommodated in 
private homes. 


-- $1.50 up 
«+$1.00 


«+ $1.00 


*Denotes meals can be served at Hotel on European 
Plan. 


For Bethlehem 
A convenient schedule for members of the 
Association in the central and western parts 
of the State for the Bethlehem convention is 
as follows: 


1. The Philadelphia Express 
Leave. Pittsburgh 8: 
Greensburg 9: 
Johnstown 0: 
ia 
3: 


° 
I 
3 


Altoona , 
Arrive Harrisburg 


0. 
2 

Berths may be occupied until 7:00 A. M., 
When passengers may disembark, secure their 
breakfasts and leave via the Philadelphia and 
Reading at 7:55 A. M. 

2. Queen of the Valley 


Leave Harrisburg 7:55 A. M. 
Arrive Bethlehem 10:44 A. M. 


This train carries Pullman cars and coaches. 


The one and one-half fare from Pittsburgh 
to Bethlehem and return on the identification 
certificate plan is $18.85. Berth rates from 
Pittsburgh to Harrisburg: lower, $3.75; up- 
per, $3.00; drawing room, $13.50. Parlor car 
seat from Harrisburg to Bethlehem costs 
$0.83. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
provide any additional sleeping cars between 
Pittsburgh and Harrisburg that may be nec- 
essary and will also arrange with the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Company for any addi- 
tional equipment needed on this line. In or- 
der that accommodations may be provided, 
will each person who expects to follow this 
schedule please communicate that fact to the 
Executive Secretary, 10 S. Market Square, 
Harrisburg. 
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Notrt.—For those who desire a daylight trip, 
the Pennsylvania Lehigh Express No. 510, 
leaving Pittsburgh at 8:40 A. M., is recom- 
mended. It arrives at Bethlehem at 8:46 P. 
M. One and one-half fare, $19.02; parlor car 
seat, $2.33. 


Trains Leaving Bethlehem, Saturday, Dec. 30th 


LEHIGH VALLEY R. R. 
For New York: 


For Pittsburgh: 
For Mauch Chunk: 
For Buffalo A 
(Black Diamond) 
For Wilkes-Barre: 2:37 P. M., 6:57 P. M. 
For Hazleton and Mt. Carmel: 4:20 P. M. 
For Buffalo and points west to Chicago, 8:56 


FP. 
For Buffalo and points west to Detroit, 10:45 


PHILADELPHIA & READING R. R. 
For Philadelphia: 


wn 
pare 

b 

> 


LP PP PPPPPPP: 


JERSEY CENTRAL R. R. 
For New York: 


“SES SSSS5555 


For Mauch Chunk: 7: _ A. M., 4: 
For Scranton: 9:00 A. M. (So. Beth. side of station.) 
a Harrisburg: 11:03 3 M., 7:20 P. M. 
For Wilkes-Barre and Scranton: 7:35 P. M. (So. 
Beth. side of station.) 
PHILADELPHIA & READING R. R. 
From Allentown to Harrisburg: 8: A - 
(stops at Reading only) 
11:20 A, M. 
LEHIGH VALLEY TRANSIT. CO. 


Limited service every hour, Allentown to Bethlehem 


20 min.). 
Philadelphia connections at Allentown on the hour. 





A MID-WINTER SWIM 

At the Executive Council meeting which was 
held in Harrisburg, January 14, I said as an 
inducement to bring the P. S. E. A. to Beth- 
lehem that we would be glad to have the mem- 
bers bring their bathing suits along and enjoy 
a swim in our beautiful pool at the Liberty 
High School. The pool is 24 x 72, and beauti- 
fully tiled. 

As the time is drawing near for the P. S. 
E. A. meeting. I have thought it well to ex- 
tend an invitation to members of the Associa- 
tion to come prepared to enjoy a swim. Let 
us have a real swimming party during your 
stay in Bethlehem. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES N. MuIR 


N. B.—The official program will be available, 
Dec. 15. 
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SUPPORT THE STATE PROGRAM 
RESOLUTIONS 


McKean County Institute 


Whereas, we believe in the educational policy 
adopted and carried out by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Thomas E. Finegan, there- 
fore, be it resolved that we give our whole 
hearted approval to this policy and pledge our 
united support to our leader. 


Unanimously adopted Oct. 18 by a 100 per 
cent Local Branch of the P. S. E. A., C. W. 
Lillibridge, Supt. 


State Federation of Pennsylvania Women in 
Convention at Reading, October 12, 1922 


The Club Women of Pennsylvania are de- 
termined that the State of Pennsylvania shall 
have its schools decently related to its im- 
portance in the Union; to be second in wealth 
and 21st in education reflects on Pennsylva- 
nia’s foresight in conserving her children upon 
whom the State’s stability rests. 

Judged by accepted conservative standards 
of modern educational needs, the present or- 
ganization of the Department of Public In- 
struction is wholly sdund and intelligent. Its 
period of service has been too short to know 
whether the organization is functioning ef- 
ficiently. However, preliminary estimate heart- 
ily approves of its accomplishment. Compared 
with other “big business,” it is not extrava- 
gantly administered. 

Therefore, we the Club Women of this State, 
resolve to support the policy and program as at 
present organized. We repudiate any legis- 
lator whose slogan is “retrench,” if retrench- 
ment means lowering of teachers’ salaries, re- 
ducing the retirement fund, curtailing school- 
house efficiency, health or Americanization, 
cutting out departmental organization with its 
expert directorship, or limiting the opportuni- 
ties of the farm child. We repudiate the leg- 
islator who makes political profit, who harps 
on “cost” and “taxes” so to create confusion 
concerning necessary expenditure for neces- 
sary programs and standards. We, Club Wo- 
men, unequivocally endorse the present pro- 
gram and pledge to work for its materializa- 
tion and development. 


Lackawanna County Institute 


1. Resolved, That it is the duty of every 
teacher to become a member of the P. S. E. A. 
and to assist the organization in carrying out 
its progressive policies; also, that a fee of 
twenty-five cents be paid by each teacher to 
defray the expenses of delegates to the state 
convention. 

2. Resolved, That we express our approval 
of Pennsylvania’s educational program and 
that we pledge our united support to our staté 
superintendent, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, in his 
efforts to improve the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3. Resolved, That we consider the county 
institute the one great education convention of 
the year, affording an opportunity for the 
teachers to assemble and listen to the leaders 
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of thought in educational lines. That we be- 
lieve that the inspiration here gained is re- 
flected in better teaching and more efficient 
service by the great majority of teachers. 
Therefore, we voice our approval of the county 
institute and endorse its continuance. At the 


same time, we welcome any modification of the . 


law which will tend to make it more efficient. 

. Recognizing that teaching can not rank 
with other professions while teachers are 
transient, be it Resolved, That we favor a per- 
manent tenure for teachers during efficient 
service and good behavior, following a suit- 
able probationary period. 


Juniata 


Resolved, That we pledge to Dr. Finegan 
and his assistants our support and co-opera- 
tion in their efforts to raise the standards of 
the schools of Pennsylvania. We especially 
recognize their efforts to raise the qualifica- 
tions and salaries of teachers, the emphasis 
which has been placed upon the health of pu- 
pils, the development of better citizens and 
enforcing the compulsory attendance laws.— 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Lehigh County Institute 


Resolved, That we endorse the health pro- 
gram launched by the State Department of 
Public Instruction to promote the physical 
welfare of the child and that every school have 
proper games and exercises to insure proper 
physical development. 

Resolved, That we urge legislation to be en- 
acted which will grant annual increments for 
successful service to teachers of the fourth 
class districts. 

Resolved, That we urge the need of a per- 
manent tenure for teachers during good be- 
havior and efficient service. In no event should 
a teacher be dismissed without being given a 
fair trial or hearing. 

Resolved, That we give our whole hearted 
approval and support to Dr. Finegan and to 
every member of his department in placing 
Pennsylvania foremost among the states in 
Education. 

Resolved, That we support the movement 
fostered by Pres. Thomas of Pennsylvania 
State College to achieve the change of the 
College to a State University.—Committee on 
Resolutions. 


East Conemaugh School District 


Recognizing that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
has initiated many improvements in the pub- 
lic school system of Pennsylvania, and that 
his administration has received much unjust 
criticism, 

Be it Resolved, That the teachers of the 
East Conemaugh School District heartily en- 
dorse the efforts of Dr. Finegan to better the 
public schools, by higher standards of certifi- 
cation, the reorganizing of the State Normal 
Schools, the equalization of educational ad- 
vantages, the creating of a State Council of 
Education, lengthening of the school term, 
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enforcing compulsory attendance law, and the 
advantages professional and financial which 
have been given to the teaching force of the 
state. 


Luzerne County 


Resolved, That we heartily and unqualifiedly 
endorse the educational program inaugurated 
by the Department of Public Instruction un- 
der the provisions of the Edmonds Bill enacted 
by the last Legislature and that we pledge 
our undivided loyalty to the State Department 
of Education, to Dr. Finegan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and his able 
staff of assistants in their efforts to success- 
fully carry out this educational program, 
which will eventually raise the schools of Penn- 
sylvania to a higher standard of efficiency. 

Resolved, That we express our earnest ad- 
vocacy of the enactment of a law guaranteeing 
permanent tenure to all teachers who by dili- 
gence in preparing for the noble work of 
teaching and by zeal and industry and fidelity 
to duty after entering the profession prove 
themselves worthy of the sacred trust re- 
posed in them. 

Resolved, That we go upon record as op- 
posed to any move from any source that would 
destroy the county institute or limit its sphere 
of usefulness and that we request the legisla- 
tion committees of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association and the State Teach- 
ers’ League to oppose any legislation aimed 
to change the legal status of the county and 
district institutes. 


Wayne County Directors’ Association 


Resolved, That this meeting go on record as 
favoring the present policies and program of 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
A. J. Simons, F. W. Stephens, Emma S. Geer. 


Blair County Institute 


Resolved, That we commend the efforts of 
the state department of public instruction at 
Harrisburg to elevate the standards of quali- 
fications of teachers as a just and reasonable 
a of the salary schedule established b 
aw. : 

Resolved, That we favor the enactment of 
a law by the general assembly, that will secure 
permanent tenure for teachers during good 
behavior and efficient service and will provide 
for dismissal of teachers only after proper 
hearing of the cause has been granted. 

Resolved, That we urge that passage of a 
law by the general assembly, that will provide 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries in twelve 
monthly payments instead of eight, nine, or 
ten monthly payments. 

Resolved, That we as teachers regard a 
contract made by a teacher and a board of 
education as binding on the employe as on the 
employer and that we disapprove the break- 
ing of moral obligations incident to employ- 
ment. Let a teacher’s word be his bond. 

Resolved, That we approve the health pro- 
gram of the state department of public in- 
struction and that we give our best efforts to 
promote the health of the children enrolled in 
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our schools. Hygiene that functions, and sim- 
ple daily exercises that result in proper physi- 
cal development should receive more attention 
than in former years. 

Resolved, That the Edmonds law be so 
amended as to provide for annual increments 
in the salaries of teachers of the fourth class 
districts of the state, provided that the ser- 
vices rendered be successful and efficient. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the pro- 
posal of President Thomas of State College to 
expand that institution into a state university 
so that it will rank with similar institutions 
of other states. 

Resolved, That we recommend the payment 
of the expenses of the duly elected delegates to 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, if the funds of the institute warrant such 


ayment. 

essiond: That we endorse the Towner-Ster- 
ling bill as a truly American and democratic 
measure and that we do all in our power to 
promote its enactment into a law.—Committee 
on Resolutions. 


Northumberland County 


Resolved, That we give our whole-hearted 
approval to the Pennsylvania State Education- 
al program and pledge our united support to 
our leader, Dr. Thos. E. Finegan, and his as- 
sistants upon whose shoulders rests the burden 
of carrying out this program; and that we 
express our belief in this program in our 
schools, in our communities, and at the polls 
to the end that such men may be sent to public 
office as will support Dr. Finegan and our 
program. 

That, recognizing the incompleteness of the 
Edmonds act in its relation to the salaries of 
fourth class districts, we urge that legislation 
should be enacted granting annual increment 
for successful service in those districts. 

That we urge the need of a permanent ten- 
ure for teachers during good behavior and ef- 
ficient service following a reasonable proba- 
tion period. In no case should a teacher be 
dismissed without a hearing as to cause. 

That we give our whole-hearted support to 
the making of Pennsylvania State College our 
State University. 


Greene County 


Resolved, That we record our appreciation 
for and affirm our allegiance to our State 
Educational Department; and further that we 
pledge our confidence and support to Dr. Fine- 
gan and his well chosen assistants in their 
efforts to raise the standard of education and 
to secure equal opportunities for every boy 
and girl in Pennsylvania. 


Munhall 


WHEREAS the teachers of the public schools 
of Munhall are cognizant of the rapid and 
substantial progress made in the educational 
program of Pennsylvania during the admin- 
istration of Dr. Thos. E. Finegan; 

AND WHEREAS we are assured that this ad- 
vance has been accomplished by the efforts of 
our state superintendent, Dr. Finegan and his 
efficient aides; 


AND WHEREAS we feel it is time that the 
teachers of Pennsylvania support the present 
administration, so that the better things it 
has planned for this State may find consum- 
mation under the able direction of our present 
leaders; 

We the teachers of the Munhall Public 
Schools, do hereby pass the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. Be it resolved, That we endorse the 
longer school term; the higher standards re- 
quired of teachers; the minimum salary law 
for teachers; the tenure of office based on the 
continued efficiency of the teacher; recognition 
by law of the official status of the superinten- 
dent; the consolidation of rural schools; one 
state council of education composed of busi- 
ness men and women instead of two boards; 
the enforcement of compulsory attendance 
laws; financial aid to be apportioned on the 
basis of financial need; the establishment and 
support of kindergartens; justice to the-su- 
perannuated teacher. 

That we as enthusiastic teachers of ev- 
erything that raises the educational standard 
of our state, shall try to acquaint ourselves 
with the 60 laws recently enacted; study to 
know what is being done for Pennsylvania 
educationally, and be ready and able to help 
in spreading this information. 

3. That we endorse the programs of physi- 
cal education, sanitation, health, medical in- 
spection and correction of defective speech in 
children. 

4. That we feel that the present adminis- 
tration is really endeavoring to give the chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania better educational op- 
portunities, longer school terms, better teach- 
ers and better buildings. 

5. That for all the reasons above stated we 
give the present administration our united 
and sincere support. 


Bucks County 

The teachers of the public schools of Bucks 
County in Institute assembled, do hereby sub- 
scribe to the following articles of beliefs and 
principles: 

“1. We believe that the more adequate sal- 
aries provided for teachers in Pennsylvania 
impose a responsibility of continued profes- 
sional growth in us in order that we may ren- 
der better service. 

“2. That we thoroughly approve the gen- 
eral provisions of the Edmonds Act under 
which the entire teaching personnel of the 
state has been rehabilitated and under which 
Pennsylvania has been placed in the position of 
being among the foremost states of the union 
educationally. We believe, however, that in 
order to continue the good beginning made in 
this law to equalize educational opportunities 
for fourth class districts that the law should 
be amended to provide salary increments for 
fourth class districts in the same manner as 
it provides for increments to the first, second 
and third class districts. We believe that such 
an amendment will help to keep good teachers 
in the fourth class districts. 

“3. That we urge the introduction into ev- 
ery school of the county the Modern Health 
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Crusade course as a concrete method of link- 
ing up the health instruction with the child’s 
daily life. We also in this connection solicit 
the teachers’ aid in furthering the sale of the 
so-called ‘Christmas Seals,’ the proceeds of 
which make possible the Modern Health Cru- 
sade movement of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. 

“4. As a body of teachers we believe that 
the improvement of the rural school is para- 
mount; that for this improvement consolida- 
tion is in most cases the best and only solution. 
We further believe that the consolidation of 
the elementary schools is of prime importance 
and should be the beginning of any movement 
looking forward to general consolidation. 

“5. We believe that the legislature should 
make possible the establishment of a sufficient 
number of schools in every county to take care 
of the large number of mental misfits found in 
every district. It is the subnormal and men- 
tally defective child that hampers normal 
school progress and retards the capable. 

“6. We favor increased and more adequate 
state appropriations for the complete and 
proper upbuilding and maintenance of the 
Pennsylvania State College. We commend the 
efforts of the institutions to raise a building 
fund of $2,000,000 and urge upon every teacher 
to support this in accordance with each one’s 
ability to do so. 

“7, That we endorse the wise and vigorous 
democratic leadership of our state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan; that in this endorsement we especially 
commend the methods employed in bringing 
about the educational renaissance of the state 
through its several educational congresses and 
numerous conferences with state leaders; that 
we commend the efforts of the Department of 
Public Instruction in bringing about through 
the Edmonds Act an economic condition which 
will make possible not only improved quali- 
fications in the present body of teachers, but 
which will ultimately attract to the profession 
of teaching the highest type of natural ability 
to be trained into skilful teachers; that we ap- 
prove any effort made to approximate 100 per 
cent of attendance, thereby reducing the gross 
waste resulting from the high per cent of 
non-attendance; that we give our support to 
the health program and to all other progressive 
movements inaugurated for the upholding of 
the state schools. We desire further to com- 


mend the general spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness shown at all times by the Depart- 
ment through its several bureaus.” 


Potter County 


WHEREAS, This body of trained teachers has 
been intimately connected and concerned with 
the work of the common school system of 
Pennsylvania, some of us for many years, and 

WHEREAS, We have been greatly pleased by 
the progress of the schools and the raising of 
the school standards under the present State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 

WHEREAS, We know that increased school ex- 
penses in the local districts have been caused 
by improved school conditions, increased school 
attendance, especially in high schools, and an 
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increased recognition of the vital importance 
of good teachers to a democracy, therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That we view with great alarm 
any attempt by any political party to bring the 
schools into politics as un-American and sub- 
versive of free institutions, and 

Resolved, That we commend the present 
state administration for .its excellent work in 
the schools of our state. 


Forest County 

Resolved, That we express our confidence in 
and our loyalty to our State Department of 
Public Instruction in their effort to improve 
our teaching force and to raise the standard 
of our schools, and we pledge to them our sup- 
port in their effort to make the work a suc- 
cess. 

Resolved, That we renew our endorsement 
of a Federal Department of Education with a 
secretary in the President’s Cabinet and of 
Federal aid to encourage the states in the re- 
moval of illiteracy. We earnestly protest 
against the submerging of education in any 
other department of our government or to 
subordination of education to any other na- 
tional interest. 


Civic Club of Philadelphia 
On Oct. 30 the Board of Directors of the 
Civie Club of Philadelphia passed a resolution 
endorsing the state program of education as 
now carried out by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan. 
The Board commended the plan which includes 
a longer school year in rural districts, better 
trained teachers and a more carefully planned 
curriculum to meet individual needs. 
Claire B. MacAfee, General Secretary 
Laura H. Carnell, Chairman, Education 
Committee 


Carbon County 

We wish to express our appreciation of the 
splendid spirit shown by the teachers of our 
County in their efforts to meet the require- 
ments laid down by the State Department for 
their professional training. We are proud as 
Pennsylvanians of the stand taken by the 
State Department of Public Instruction to 
raise the standard of our teaching body. The 
wisdom of establishing these standards to be 
met by us is commended beyond the borders of 
our State. 

Our State Department is to be commended 
for its efforts to raise the professional stand- 
ards and for the splendid summer schools and 
extension courses it has made available so 
that our teachers may meet these requirements. 





* MARKS OF THE EDUCATED 


There are six distinguishing marks of the 
educated man or woman, says Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. First, correctness and pre- 
cision in the use of the mother tongue; second, 
refined and gentle manners which are the ex- 
pression of fixed habits of thought and con- 
duct; third, sound standards of feeling and 
appreciation; fourth, power of reflection; fifth, 
power of growth; sixth, the ability to do ef- 
ficiently, without nervous agitation. 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT 


On November 7, 1922, the voters of Penn- 
sylvania by a majority of over a quarter of a 
million votes elected Gifford Pinchot Governor 
of the Commonwealth for the next four years. 
His election is a good omen for clean, effective 
government and for our progressive state pro- 
gram of education. Who’s Who in America 
gives Mr. Pinchot’s occupation as Forester. 
It adds, born at Simsbury, Conn., Aug. 11, 
1865; A.B., Yale, 1889; studied forestry in 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Austria; 
Hon. A.M., Yale, 1901, Princeton, 1904; Sc.D., 
Michigan Agricultural College, 1907; LL.D., 
McGill, 1909. Married Miss Cornelia Eliza- 
beth Pryce, 1914. Began first systematic for- 
est work in U. S. at Biltmore, N. C., Jan., 
1892; member National Forest Commission, 
1896; forester and chief of division, afterward 
Bureau of Forestry and now the Forest Ser- 
vice, U. S. Dept. Agr., 1898-1910; Professor 
of Forestry, Yale, since 1903. Commissioner 
of Forestry of Pennsylvania since 1920. 

Mr. Pinchot has served with distinction on 
many commissions, notably the National Con- 
servation Committee of which he was chair- 
man. He is a member of many scientific so- 
cieties, one being the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Among his writ- 
ings are The White Pine, 1896; The Adiron- 
dack Spruce, 1898; A Primer of Forestry, 
1899; The Fight for Conservation, 1909; Six 
Thousand Country Churches, 1919. 

His home address is “Grey Towers,” Milford, 
Pike County, Pa., but after the third Tuesday 
in January, 1923, he, Mrs. Pinchot and their 
seven-year old son, Gifford, will occupy the 
Executive Mansion, 311 North Front Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





THE DUNMORE SITUATION 

The teachers of Dunmore returned to their 
work in September in spite of the fact that 
they had received no salary for March, April, 
May and June of the preceding school year. 
In September, however, they sent an ultimatum 
to the Board that they would not teach after 
Sept. 380 unless they were paid for their ser- 
vices. During the summer the citizens of 
Dunmore organized a Taxpayers’ Association 
and espoused the cause of the teachers. This 
association instituted suit, Sept. 20, for the 
removal of the School Board for the following 
violations of the School Code: 


1. Failure to maintain a sinking fund. 


2. Failure to prepare proper estimates of 
expenditures. 


3. Letting contracts in excess of $300 to 
other than responsible lowest bidders, and 
without asking for bids. 


The Board sought to forestall court action 
by resigning and electing men of their own 
selection in their places. 

Judge George W. Maxey declared that it is 
contrary to sound sense and the interests of 
public justice to permit the directors “to es- 
cape the consequences of their misdeeds and 
to perpetuate their own dynasty” by resigning 
their offices and passing their power over to 
directors of their own choosing. He, there- 
fore, removed four directors and imposed upon 
them the penalty of inability to hold the office 
of school director for five years and directed 
them to pay the cost of the proceedings. 

The four new directors are Victor Burschel, 
Frank Coughlin, George C. Nye, George G. 
Brooks. These with Mrs. Anna Murray Miller, 
Thomas Duffey and Richard Golden, constitute 
the board. 

This action in ousting four directors is re- 
garded as one of the biggest victories scored 
in the fight for better municipal government in 
Lackawanna County in many years. 

The teachers were paid their salaries in full 
before the end of September. 





NEWPORT TOWNSHIP BOARD 
OUSTED 


Judge William S. McLean, Oct. 17, dis- 
charged the five school directors of Newport 
Township following disclosures of wholesale 
bribery and grafting of township school funds 
in the purchase of supplies and the allotment 


‘of school contracts. Max Adamski, a teacher, 


made the first complaint relative to substitu- 
tions in a contract of $3,000. The contractor, 
Zeigmund Adamski, a cousin of the teacher, 
later declared in court that he had paid bribes 
to directors who managed the overcharges. It 
was shown that a trimming machine costing 
$90 was billed at $762. The new board is 
composed as follows: V. B. Sheeder, Frank 
Kaminski, Stephen Sweeney, Charles Ruptic 
and Anthony Rice. It is quite likely that crim- 
inal proceedings will be instituted against the 
ousted members. 

Note.—The same judge is dealing with other 
cases of graft and bribing where unsalaried 
directors, having no regular occupation or 
business, live in luxury. 
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THE ELGIN AFFAIR 


Decided progress in the movement to insure 
justice to all teachers has been made by the 
investigation of Mr. Hugh S. Magill and Mr. 
John K. Norton of the N. E. A. of the situa- 
tion in Elgin last spring. In accepting the 
report, the Executive Committee of the N. E. 
A. on Sept. 25 made a beginning in the crea- 
tion of simple machinery whereby every teach- 
er who believes she has been unjustly treated 
may have an impartial investigation and pres- 
entation of facts. ; 

Briefly the facts disclosed by the investiga- 
tion are as follows: A feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion had developed among many of the teach- 
ers with respect to the superintendent. In 
1920, the teachers met and formed a local 
teachers’ organization and affiliated with the 
N. E. A. This association was purely profes- 
sional in its ideals and purposes. The board 
of education and the superintendent looked 
upon this organization with suspicion, one 
member referring to it in a public address as 
a teachers’ union interested primarily in rais- 
ing teachers’ salaries. There was little, if any, 
co-operation between the teachers’ organiza- 
tion and the superintendent, the feeling being 
that the superintendent had outlived his use- 
fulness in Elgin. The Board were inclined to 
sustain the superintendent as against the 
teachers. A group of teachers determined that 
the only way to remedy the difficulties, which 
they felt stood in the way of the welfare and 
progress of the Elgin schools, was to have a 
change in the superintendency. This pre- 
cipitated a bitter school-board fight in the 
April election. The contest resulted in the 
election of the board ticket by a vote of more 
than three to one. The board re-elected the 
superintendent, but with the understanding 
that he would not seek re-election in 1923. 

The board, in appointing teachers, offered 
monthly contracts to 17 teachers but refused 
contracts to six other teachers and eight prin- 
cipals. With the exception of two or three 
who were dropped for other causes, these 
teachers and principals were recognized as 
leaders in the open revolt against the superin- 
tendent and active supporters of the opposition 
ticket in the school election. Several of the 
principals from whom contracts were with- 
held were called before the superintendent and 
board for interviews, among them Miss Mary 
Long, principal of the Sheridan school, who 
had taught in Elgin 26 years and had been 
principal of this school for 14 years. The in- 
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terview was not satisfactory to Miss Long and 
she committed suicide by taking poison. The 
entire city was shocked by this tragedy and 
excitement ran high. Supporters of the oppo- 
sition ticket demanded that the superintendent, 
who was conceded to be the bone of conten- 
tion, should resign or that the board should 
discharge him. Finally, he offered his resig- 
nation to take effect Sept. 1, 1922. The board 
changed the monthly contracts of the 17 teach- 
ers to regular annual contracts and re-elected 
5 of the principals who had not originally 
been offered contracts. One principal resigned, 
one was not given a contract for other reasons, 
and Miss Long had died. Of the six teachers 
to whom contracts were not offered originally, 
three were withheld for other causes. This 
leaves three who were not offered contracts, 
the board giving as the reason for their action 
“the good of the schools.” No question was 
raised regarding the success of these teachers 
in their classrooms. It is conceded that they 
are strong, capable teachers of unquestioned 
character and ability. These teachers were 
not re-employed - because they had been the 
most outspoken and aggressive leaders in the 
bitter fight to bring about the superintendent’s 
resignation or removal. The main object for 
which they fought was later conceded by the 
people of the city, granted by the superinten- 
dent himself and accepted by the board, which 
facts these teachers now offer as a vindication 
of their acts and as proof of the justice of 
their cause. 

The report of the committee concludes that 
the members of the board of education and the 
teachers involved were actuated, primarily, by 
worthy motives and a desire to promote the 
welfare of the schools, but they misunderstood 
one another and misinterpreted one another’s 
motives. It was a revolution; partially success- 
ful, in that it resulted in the removal of the 
bone of contention, but at a terrible, unneces- 
sary cost. 

The whole affair shows the need for a bet- 
ter understanding among all those who carry 
on the work of public education. The report 
on the Elgin situation marks the beginning of 
a new type of activity for educational organi- 
zations. 





Blessed be the man whose work drives him. 


“Something must drive men; and if it is whole- 


some industry, they have no time for a thou- 
sand torments and temptations—H. W. 
Beecher. 
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TEACHER-PLACEMENT AS A SCIENCE 
We are pleased to review briefly two excel- 
lent articles on “Educational Engineering” in 
the June and October issues of the American 
School Board Journal. The author of these, 
D. H. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa., has contributed 
that which seems to be the first public state- 
ment ever made on the subject of “Teacher- 
Placement As a Science.” Apparently the cus- 
tom of Teachers’ Agency managers has been 
to disregard such publicity and to confine their 
efforts to private, personal, placement service. 
The school world will welcome studies of this 
nature which are indeed enlightening to teach- 
er, School Board Official and Superintendent. 
The June article treats of the fundamentals 
of teacher-placement, especially the import- 
ance of fitting the teacher to her position. It 
speaks of the American ideal which stands for 
the fullest opportunity for the teacher. The 
argument in the first paper stands squarely 
on the proposition that placement in educa- 
tion is as important as preparation and that 
teacher-placement has become a new science. 
We quote from the October article which es- 
tablishes well the claim of placement as a sci- 
ence. These outstanding paragraphs will in- 
terest the readers in what promises to be an 
intensely helpful series on a practical view- 
point that has been rapidly coming to the 
front since Teachers’ Agencies have developed 
engineering strength and College, Normal and 
State Bureaus have been organizing. 
“Teacher-placement as practiced by the au- 
thorities of the majority of schools is the most 
haphazard process known to education. Teach- 
ers are chosen by chance. The average meth- 
ods employed are unbusinesslike, unscientific 
and foolish. Directors who are ignorant in 
educational matters take the teachers who 
are pretty or experienced or tall or large or 
religious or acquainted with an aunt or some- 
one’s grandfather or recommended by a free- 
holder or by a deacon of some church. In- 
efficiency rides highhanded in its campaign to 
recruit the teacher-army of defense. 
There is a science of placement as there is 


.a science of tests and measurements. 


This science has been evolved by study and 
research in the field of candidates and their 
positions. The Teachers’ Agency has been its 
principal laboratory and its elements used are 
the needs for teachers and the teachers’ needs. 
Its apparatus is the great educational melting- 
pot of America now kindled to white heat by 
combustion of the social fabrics of other days 


that are piled high on the scrap heap. The 
objective of the project is the Americaniza- 
tion of our youth. 

Scientific teaching and scientific placement 
are both in the making and each must supple- 
ment the other; one can not live and improve 
without the aid of the other.” 

“Not until vocational guidance appeared on 
the educational horizon, almost as yesterday, 
was there any thought of ‘fitting’ for work 
that ‘fits’ the individual in life. Is it, there- 
fore, any wonder that school officials have 
continued so long in the old ways when en- 
gaging teachers and that they should ‘take’ 
applicants for their ‘jobs’ instead of selecting 
teachers for their positions? 

The State has set standards of preparation 
and has made certificates for eligibility for 
teaching. This has seemed to be the end which 
is really the beginning of the project. Here 
the profession of teaching begins to function. 
Teacher-placement guidance begins here and 
should go hand in hand with the profession all 
the way up.” 

“Teacher-placement is a profession and 
should be so regarded by schools and candi- 
dates. The placement officer should be able 
to give advice and to help both parties as a 
lawyer or engineer does.” 

“The calls for teachers reflect the varying 
needs and opinions of the people and schools. 
If the placement problems of the hundred and 
fifty Agencies of the country were reviewed 
and sifted annually, the colleges of research 
in education would find new light on all the 
phases of teaching, supervision and adminis- 
tration.” 

“Teacher-placement problems should all be 
measured and determined by the Golden Rule 
of the business—Sell the teachers’ services to 
the children for whom the community pays 
the bill.” 

“Teacher-placement will never be solved by 
the old law of supply and demand. Not until 
the supply equals or exceeds the demand is 
scientific selection possible. Our philosopher 
friend, Josh Billings, knew the law of selec- 
tion when he caused the American public to 
laugh at his homely humor:—‘The hardest 
thing in everyday life iz tew pik out a good 
kat, not bekause kats are so skase, az bekause 
they are so plenty.’ There must be goods in 
hand before choosing from among them is at 
all serious.” 





Go slow, but go.—Roy W. Hatch. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BENTLEYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 

The new $150,000 Bentleyville high school 
building, shown above, contains 21 class rooms, 
2 teachers’ rest rooms, offiees, a gymnasium 
and an auditorium. It will be used largely for 
junior and senior high school work. C. C. 
Pearsall, Supervising Principal, is justly 
proud of his new laboratory of learning. Rob- 
ert C. Shaw, Assistant Director, Rural School 
Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, de- 
livered the dedicatory address, Oct. 20. 





WORLD CONFERENCE 

State Superintendent Augustus O. Thomas, 
Augusta, Maine, Chairman of the N. E. A. 
Committee on Foreign Relations, is perfecting 
arrangements for an international educational 
conference to be held in 1923 in connection 
with the summer meeting of the N. E. A. The 
objectives are: 


1. To promote friendship, justice and good 
will among the nations of the earth. 

2. To bring about a world-wide tolerance 
of the rights and privileges of all nations re- 
gardless of race or creed. 

8. To develop an appreciation of the value 
and the inherited gifts of nationality through 
centuries of development and progress. 

To secure more accurate and satisfying 
information and more adequate statements in 
the text-books used in the schools of the vari- 
ous countries. 

5. To foster a national comradeship and 
confidence which will produce a more sym- 
pathetic appreciation among all nations. 

6. To inculcate into the minds and hearts 
of the rising generation those spiritual values 


BUILDING, BENTLEYVILLE, PA. 


necessary to carry forward the principles em- 


‘ phasized in the Conference on Limitation of 


Armaments. 

7. Finally, throughout the world, in all 
schools, to emphasize the essential unity of 
mankind upon the evils of war and upon the 
absolute necessity of universal peace. 

These objectives are to be secured through 
the following means: 

1. The teaching of international civics 
which will acquaint the rising generation with 
the various points of contact made necessary 
and facilitated by the modern means of com- 
munication and trade. 

2. By the organization of text-book ma- 
terial used in the schools such as will give a 
more accurate visualization of the dominant 
traits, conditions and ideals of the nations. 

8. Through the exchange of teachers and 
through scholarships to students of foreign 
countries. 

4. By a program looking to universal edu- 
cation. 

5. Through an exchange of articles on edu- 
cation setting forth programs and methods 
used in the various countries and through an 
exchange of educational periodicals. 

. The designation of a day to be observed 
by all which may be known as “World Good 
Will Day,” upon which programs may be given 
such as will promote international friendship. 





The scientific spirit has today come to dom- 
inate all lines of human thinking, and the ap- 
plications of scientific principles have, in the 
past century, completely changed all the con- 


ditions surrounding human life. Applied to 
education, this new spirit. transformed the in- 
struction and the methods of the schools, led 
to the creation of entirely new types of edu- - 
cational institutions, and introduced entirely 
new aims and methods and purposes into the 
educational process.—Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
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N. E. A. LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
Will you help to put the National Education 
Association upon a solid financial basis? The 
Board of Directors have authorized a cam- 
paign to increase the Permanent Fund by 
$100,000 by securing 1,000 active members for 
life at $100 each. 


Active membership for life does away with 
the annoyance of the annual payment of dues. 
It shows a permanent interest in the work of 
the Association. It stands as a mark of high 
professional spirit. Best of all, it gives the 
satisfaction of aiding to create a larger Per- 
manent Fund to be used in promoting the 
great principles for which the Association 
stands. 

It is believed that at least a thousand life 
members may be secured before the next an- 
nual meeting. Many men and women of the 
finest professional spirit are now adding their 
names to this list. They esteem it a privilege 
to show in this substantial way their devotion 
to the cause of education and their interest in 
the advancement of the teaching profession. 


Methods of Securing Life Memberships 

Directors believe that nearly all life mem- 
berships will be taken out by the teachers 
themselves. One suggests, however, that in 
places the community may wish to show appre- 
ciation for the work of a worthy teacher by 
making her a present of an N. E. A. member- 
ship for life. Another suggests that High 
School, Normal School and College students 
may often wish to give a teacher or professor 
such membership as a birthday present. One 
director thinks there are merchants and citi- 
zens in almost every community who would 
take pride in doing something of this kind for 
teachers who have been long in the service, and 
he thinks boards of education may eventually 
offer such membership as a reward for faith- 
ful service. 

The life membership would be an ‘appropri- 
ate gift on graduation day in teachers’ colleges. 
The majority of the State Directors think it 
may be well to encourage these various meth- 
ods of securing life memberships without at- 
taching undue importance to them. All are in 
favor of urging life membership for individual 
members, believing that a thousand names may 
be secured this year and that the desire to be- 
come active members for life will grow strong- 
er each year. 

If preferable a payment of $25 can be made, 
with three notes of $25 each; one for one year, 
one for two years and one for three years. 


Send your $25 to the National Headquar- 
ters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., or to your State Director, 10 S. Market 
Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 





The energy that is used up in complaining, 
the nervous force that is broken down in wor- 
rying will, if properly used, make your life 
successful—IJ. R. Hegel. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

The campaign for affiliation of the State 
Modern Language Association with the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers through subscriptions to the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal has been immediately success- 
ful. The necessary subscriptions were secured 
before the end of the month of October and 
the Association is included in the list of af- 
filiated bodies in the number of the Journal 
for that month. The campaign has had the 
further beneficial effect of bringing a number 
of new members to the Association. 

While the goal has already been reached, 
it is still possible for language teachers to 
profit by the combined rate cf $2.75 for mem- 
bership in the Association and a year’s sub- 
scription to the Modern Language Journal. 
Back numbers will be sent to those whose sub- 
scriptions come in late. Prof. W. H. Snelton 
of the University of Pittsburgh, secretary of 
the State M. L. A., still has a few specimen 
copies of the Journal which will be gladly sert 
upon receipt of three cents postage. 





SCIENCE SECTION OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGES AND PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOLS 


At the annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland held at Swarthmore 
College, Saturday, November 26, 1921, a Sci- 
ence Section was organized. Dr. Bertha M. 
Clark, Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia, 
presided at the organization meeting. A con- 
stitution prepared by a committee consisting 
of Dr. H. J. Creighton, Swarthmore; Dr. 
James Barnes, Bryn Mawr; Dr. Ida A. Keller, 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; Dr. W. B. 
Meldrum, Haverford and Dr. R. T. True, 
University of Pennsylvania, was presented, 
and adopted by unanimous vote. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
one year: 


President—Dr. Thomas D. Cope, Randal Mor- 
gan Laboratory of Physics, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Vice President—Mr. Charles E. Dull, South 
Side High School, Newark, N. J. 

Secretary—Margaretta Atkinson, Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. 

Treasurer—Dr. Walter Steckbeck, Macfarlane 
Hall of Botany, University of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The next meeting of the Section will be held 
at the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., 

Dec. 2, 1922. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 

The National Association of Teachers of 
Speech will hold its annual convention in New 
York City, Dec. 27-29. Headquarters will be 
at the University of New York, Waverly Place. 
Convention rates of one and one-half fare on 
the certificate plan have been secured. An 
excellent three-day program has been prepared, 
dealing with all phases of Speech Education, 
—reading, interpretation, play production, de- 
bating, public speaking and the correction of 
speech defects. There will be special sections 
for high school, normal school and college 
teachers. All teachers of public speaking are 
urged to attend. For details, communicate 
with President G. N. Merry, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, or Miss Lousene G. Rousseau, 
428 Sterling Court, Madison, Wisconsin, Sec. 





ENGINEERING EXTENSION STATE 
COLLEGE 

The Department of Engineering Extension, 
Pennsylvania State College, is offering a spe- 
cial program in industrial engineering for the 
people of Harrisburg and adjoining commu- 
nities. It consists of a high-grade three-year 
credit course, running twenty weeks each win- 
ter. The lectures are by members of the College 
faculty alternating with leaders in industry. 
After each session, the group assembles to 
discuss the application of the lesson to their 
own plants. Students prepare papers on 
regular assignments in standard texts, which 
are corrected by the faculty at the College. 
The work incorporates class instruction, lec- 
tures and correspondence study. The fee for 
each year is $10. 





DRAMA SERVICE 


The Penn State Players, State College, Pa., 
are collecting plays suitable for presentation 


by school dramatic clubs and will send them. 


for reading purposes to any resident of the 
state. The service is free except for a small 
fee to cover the cost of mailing. Through the 
Extension Department, the Players will issue 
a series of bulletins on the choice of a play 
and subsequent problems such as, costumes, 
lighting, scenery and rehearsals. One bulletin 
will deal with makeup, another will contain 
list of plays suitable for the grades and sug- 
gestions regarding their production. The 
Players club is ready to answer questions, pro- 
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vide equipment and even to furnish coaches. 
The Players, while not a money-making or- 
ganization, will even demonstrate good dramas 
for organizations throughout the State. A 
portable theatre is part of their equipment. 
For information address Arthur C. Cloetingh, 
Director, State College, Pa. 





TEACHER-PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


At the Cambria County Institute every 
teacher made a subscription to the “Penn 
State” emergency building fund. Since the 
institute, Supervising Principal D. R. Lovette 
has sent the college a contribution of $13.50, 
the contribution of the pupils of Hastings 
Borough on the basis of one cent each. Every 
one contributed gladly, the participation was 
100 per cent. 

The idea of teacher-pupil participation orig- 
inated with Dr. David Allen Anderson. He 
desires, through these columns, to invite ev- 
ery one of our 46,000 teachers and every one 
of our nearly 2,000,000 pupils to participate 
in the $2,000,000 campaign “as the heart dic- 
tates and as the purse permits.” 

The funds will be used for the erection and 
equipment of new buildings for Pennsylvania 
State College. 





TWO-YEAR COURSE IN NORMAL ART 

E. Raymond Eossange, Director Division of 
the Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, announces the following two-year 
course in normal art open to students who 
have graduated from a two-year course at an 
accredited normal school in addition to high 
school graduation or its equivalent. Such stu- 
dents will be eligible for a Bachelor’s degree 
upon the satisfactory completion of the course. 


FIRST YEAR 


Technical Work 
Course 
Number 
A 1322-32 sce 
A 431-2 
A 401-412 ...Freehand Drawin 
+.-eMechanical Drawing 
‘Perspective 
(Elementary Wood Work- 
ing) Manual Training... 
.-.Modeling 
Lettering 
Anatom 
. -Methods 
Drawing 
History of 
Painting and 
Sculpture 
History of 
Ornament . 
.+++.History of 
Architecture 


First _ Second 
Semester Semester 
6 6 


) (Psychology 


Elective 


Total unit hours 
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SECOND YEAR 
Technical Work 
Course First —_ Second 
Semester Semester 
6 


..--Applied Design 
Freehand Drawing 
«e++.+eWater Color—Sketch 
Blackboard 


Elect any THREE of the following Four 
1451-2 ....Interior Decoration 
1421-2 ....Costume Design 
1419-20 ...Metal Work 
1415-16 ...Pottery 


Educational Subjects 


1409-10 ...Industrial Arts for 
Grades 
1533-34-.-. Theory and 
Teaching Ar 6 


Total Number Unit Hours 34 





OLYPHANT COMMANDEERS COAL 

Exercising the police power of the munici- 
pality, citizens of Olyphant borough—ofiicials, 
school district authorities, Supt. W. M. Cum- 
mings, school teachers and prominent business 
men—commandeered three cars of stove coal 
standing on a siding of the Delaware and 
Hudson railroad, shoveled it into trucks and 
wagons and hauled it to the schools and 
churches of the town. Unable to obtain relief 
through appeals to the federal and state gov- 
ernments and officials of the Hudson Coal and 
Temple Coal companies, the citizens in a meet- 
ing Oct. 4 planned the action and carried out 
their work without interference from any 
source. Of the 120 tons confiscated, 82 tons 
went to the schools, which have been closed 
for several weeks owing to the lack of fuel. 

The school district officials and churches are 
ready to pay for the coal whenever they receive 
a bill. 

Mr. Kilcullen, one of the most active in the 
movement, said, “The public schools of our 
country are the biggest things we have—far 
bigger than any coal company or other cor- 


poration, and if we need coal again and the° 


Hudson Company refuses to furnish it we will 
obtain it in the same way.” 





$1.00 A WEEK FOR TEACHING 
W. H. Alt, Hamlin, Pa., supplied the fol- 
lowing interesting bill for services of a teacher 
in 1843: 
School District No. 2, Wayne County, Dr. 


To Mary L. Wright for teaching school 16 
weeks commencing June 5, ecu’ ean 
8 


Average No. about 40 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

American Education Week, Dec. 3-9, Ameri- 
can Legion, N. E. A., U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction and the 
P. S. E. A. 

Metropolitan Arts Association, Dec. 9, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Southeastern conference of superintendents 
and assistant superintendents, Reading, Dec. 
15. 

Northwestern Arts Association, Dec. 16, 
Erie. 

Annual Convention P. S. E. A., Dec. 27-29, 
Bethlehem. 

State School Directors’ Association and Edu- 
cational Congress, Feb. 7 and 8, ’23, Harris- 
burg. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Feb. 25-Mar. 1, ’23, Cleveland. 

World Christian Citizenship Conference, 
July 1-8, ’23, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

National Education Association and World 
Conference on Education, July, ’23, Oakland- 
San Francisco. 





OPPORTUNITIES 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., calls for the following: 


ne Clerk, $1,200-$1,600 with bonus. 
ec. 6. 
i Chemist, $1,200-$1,800 with bonus. 
ec. 6. 

Physical Director, Bellevue Vocational 
School,. Bellevue, Neb., $3,200. Dec. 7. 


High School Teachers, $1,500-$1,600; Pri- 
mary Specialists, $1,500-$2,000; Model Pri- 
mary Teachers, $1,500-$1,600. Philippine ser- 
vice. Until further notice. 

Editorial Statistician, $3,000-$3,500. Dec. 12. 

Farmer, Indian service, $600-$900. Dec. 
30. 

Field Aid in Biology, $1,200-$1,500. Dec. 19. 





$10,000 PRIZE 


For the invention of a mechanical device 


for rendering our food animals instantly, com- 
pletely and painlessly unconscious before the 
use of the knife in all our slaughter-houses, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, New York City, has offered a prize 
of $10,000. The device must be one that can 
be mechanically operated, economical, safe, 
sure and rapid in its execution. It must be of 
such a character as will make it possible of 
use by any one of ordinary intelligence. 
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A STOMACH’S DIARY 

The following diverting and clever piece of 
work presented in the pages of The American 
Journal of Public Health (Chicago) brings 
home certain facts, with which we are familiar, 
with a force that would be impossible in a 
plain statement. The outraged stomach of a 
flapper is describing the experience of a single 
day. Here it is: 


“10:00 A. M.—Oh, dear! Another warm day. 
Wonder if I’ll be abused as I was yesterday. 
If I am, I’m going to strike. Just disposed 
of a half-chewed breakfast. We ran for the 
train, which meant I was so jiggled about and 
so tired that it took me twice as long to do my 
work. Hope she gives me an hour or two of 
complete rest before anything more comes my 


way. 

“10:30 A. M.—Two glasses of ice-water have 
just arrived. It will take all the energy I can 
pump up in the next hour just to warm me up 
to normal again. 

“10:50 A. M.—Half-chewed breakfast did 
not satisfy her and she has bought some pea- 
nuts and started again. 

“12:00 M.—Peanuts have been drifting along 
steadily ever since. Think she has finished 
them, too. 

“12:30 P. M.—Decided she wasn’t very hun- 
gry, and instead of a good solid dinner sent me 
down a cold egg-nog heavy with chocolate. 
Could have managed it all right if it hadn’t 
been so unnaturally cold, but that made it 
terribly difficult to deal with. 

“1:10 P. M.—More ice-water. 

“1:40 P. M.—Was mistaken about the pea- 
nuts; she found another handful in the bottom 
of her vanity bag, and now I am getting them 
again. 

“2:05 P. M.—More ice-water. 

“2:10 P..M.—She has been lifting some 
heavy books and as usual used my muscles, 
instead of her arm muscles. You see, she’s 
never had any proper physical education— 
soft, flabby, slouchy sort. Tired me almost as 
much as a six-course dinner. 

“3:20 P. M.—Furtive fellow has brought us 
a box of caramels. Just heard her say, ‘Oh, 
dear! I don’t feel a bit well. 
egg-nog must have been sour.’ 

“6:30 P. M.—We played a set of tennis be- 
fore dinner and here I am all tired out and a 
lot of work to do. 

“6:50 P. M.—We were invited by a sissy 
sport with a belt on his coat to have a soda 
before going home. Had a lemon phosphate 
and then had to run for a car. 

“7:00 P. M.—Fried ’taters, cucumbers, veal 
cutlets, catsup, cookies and canned blueberries. 
What do you know about that? 

“7:45 P. M.—We are strolling down to the 
corner with a knock-kneed guy in a sport shirt 
and white pants for a pineapple walnut college 
ice. 

“8:20 P. M.—Got home and found somebody 
had made some iced-tea. She drank two glasses. 
I tried hard to keep the tea and the college 


The milk in that * 
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ice separated, but they mixed in spite of me. 
I go on strike. 

“8:30 P. M.—I have sent back the college 
ice and the iced-tea. 

“8:40 P. M.—Returned the blueberries. 

“8:45 P. M.—And the peanuts. 

“9:00 P. M.—The devil to pay—can’t get 
the doctor. 

“9:17 P. M.—Doctor found at the movies. 
Mother thinks it’s a weak stomach she in- 
herited from her father. Knock-knee suggests 
it’s the beastly weather—the big boob! 

“9:45 P. M.—Doctor says it is from a bilious 
temperament. Good-night!”—Literary Digest. 





“FOURTEEN POINTS” FOR TEACHERS 
SUPT. PAUL DILLINGHAM, 
Litchfield, Conn, 


1. Your school is good only in so far as it is 
growing better every day. 

2. Remember that you are teaching children, 
not subjects. 

. Be more of a guide and leader than task- 
maker. 

. Don’t be a supplement to the textbook, 
make the textbook a supplement to you. 

. It is more important to get pupils to like 
a subject than to learn facts. 

. Anticipate the situation. Most disciplinary 
troubles arise through lack of foresight 
on the part of the teacher. 

. Have your work for the day planned in 
detail. 

. Keep things moving: avoid drag. 

. Grammar should be taught by use, not by 
the yard. 

i a oer subject a lesson in good Eng- 
ish. 

. Develop community spirit in your pupils 
by being a community leader yourself. 

. If you are using some device or method 
that brings results, pass it along. 

. Keep the public informed of what your 
school is doing. This is an age of adver- 
tising and schools are no exception. 

. Enthusiasm is contagious. Be enthusi- 
astic—School Board Journal. 





SCHOOLING AND SELF-SUPPORT 


“It is highly significant,” says the National 
School Digest, “that statistics show that out 
of one hundred average thirteen-year-old 
American boys, ten leave school before they 
are fourteen, 40 leave the next year, 25 the 
following year and 12 the next, leaving only 
13 boys at the age of seventeen out of the orig- 
inal one hundred in school. 

“The law of averages shows that out of 100 
men, healthy at 25, forty years later thirty- 
six will be dead, one will be rich, four will be 
wealthy, five will still be supporting themselves 
by work, fifty-four will be dependent upon 
friends, relatives or charity. 

“Is there some relation between schooling 
and self-support? It would be interesting to 
see if the per cent of those who come to the 
age of sixty-five able to care for themselves 
could not be increased by a longer school life,” 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


To Teachers and School Officers: 


Teachers and school officers may render an 
important service to the children of the State 
by using every precaution possible to prevent 
the spread of diphtheria when a case is dis- 
covered in the schools. 

The following circular of information re- 
lating to the detection of cases of diphtheria 
and the measures to be followed when such 
cases are observed has been prepared by the 
State Department of Health, and has the ap- 
proval of this Department. It is the duty of 
each teacher and school officer to follow these 
instructions in order that the spread of this 
disease among the children in school may be 
prevented, so far as possible. 


Very sincerely yours, 
THoMAS E. FINEGAN 


DIPHTHERIA 


Diphtheria is caused by a germ called Klebs 
Loffler Bacillus. It is given to a healthy per- 
son by one who has these germs in his mouth 
or nose. These germs are thrown into the air 
with the spray or droplets which come from 
the mouth or nose in coughing, sneezing, laugh- 
ing and talking. They may be thrown into the 
faces of others, or upon hands, books or food. 

A. sore throat or a running nose are the 
usual symptoms of the beginning of diphtheria. 
The child usually looks and feels sick. These 
are also the symptoms of a beginning cold. 

If a doctor or an intelligent mother or teach- 
er examines the throat of a diphtheria patient, 
dirty white patches are found. To be certain 
that a sore throat or a running nose is diph- 
theria some of the discharge in the throat or 
nose is swabbed off on sterile cotton swabs and 
transferred to tubes which contain . material 
in which diphtheria germs grow. This process 
is called culturing. If there are no living 
diphtheria germs on the swab there will be no 
growth of such germs in the tube. If there 
are living germs in the material contained on 
the swab there will be a growth of such germs 
in the tube. 

Some children and most adults will not get 
diphtheria even if they are exposed to it. These 
people are called “immune.” It can be deter- 
mined by the Schick test whether an indi- 
vidual can or cannot get diphtheria. This test 
is made by injecting a drop or two of a test 
fluid into the skin. Those children who can 
get diphtheria....can be protected (immun- 
ized) permanently against it by injecting fif- 
teen drops of a fluid called “toxin-antitoxin” 
beneath the skin once a week for three weeks. 
Complete protection is not developed for about 
two months, thereafter these children cannot 
catch diphtheria. A person who has been ex- 
posed to diphtheria will not catch the disease 
if he is immediately given beneath the skin a 


protective injection of the fluid called anti- 
toxin (immunized). 

Persons who have contracted diphtheria can 
be cured almost at once by full doses of the 
fluid called “anti-toxin.” The earlier this fluid 
is injected into the muscles or veins the surer 
the cure. 

Without anti-toxin about forty children out 
of every hundred sick with diphtheria die, and 
many of those who recover are permanently 
crippled. When anti-toxin is given early and 
in full doses not more than two out of every 
hundred die. 


Preventive Measures 


1. Each child should be inspected each 
morning. Is he well? Has he a sore throat or 
running nose? Is there anyone sick at home? 
In case of doubt as to the child’s being well 
or as to contagion in the home, he should be 
promptly excluded from school. He should be 
re-admitted only on doctor’s certificate or on 
reasonable evidence that no contagious condi- 
tion exists. 

2. The temperature of the schoolroom 
should be maintained at not over 68°. The 
classroom should be aired and the pupils exer- 
cised at proper intervals. There should be no 
interchange of books, drinking cups, pencils, 
ete. Children should be taught to cover the 
mouth or nose with the handkerchief or hand 
when sneezing or coughing. Hands should be 
washed frequently. The moistening of the 
finger or thumb by the lips or tongue to make 
easy the turning of a leaf, or the putting of 
fingers or pencils in the mouth should be 
checked. 

8. Pupils who have been absent should be 
re-admitted to school only after careful inves- 
tigation shows that the cause of absence was 
not due to contagious disease. 


Measures to be taken when a case of diphtheria 
develops in school 


1. The immediate visit to the school of a 
nurse or physician should be required, who 
should immediately culture the nose and throat 
of every pupil in the room and immunize those 
who have been sitting near the one who has 
diphtheria, or who have been in close contact 
with him. The latter can be done only with 
consent of parents. 

2. The pupils in the room should be dis- 
missed for the day. 

3. The room should be given a sanitary 
cleaning beginning with swabbing the floors, 
walls and furniture with Creoline (or tts 
equivalent), a tablespoonful to a gallon of 
water, followed by careful washing with soap 
and water and thorough airing and sunning. 
The books and papers habitually used by the 
sick pupil should be destroyed. Other articles 
should be dipped in the antiseptic solution. 

4. The schoolroom should be open next 
morning. If the culturing of every pupil was 
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not possible on the preceding day it should be 
done now. 

Close contacts, if immunized, are re-admit- 
ted. If not immunized they must be quaran- 
tined at home. 

5. Preliminary to each school session pupils 
should be inspected with more than usual care 
for signs and symptoms of illness, particular- 
ly for sore throat and running nose. Doubtful 
cases should be excluded. 

6. In one to three days the laboratory re- 
ports will be received. Such children as have 
positive throat and nose cultures are to be 
excluded. 

In schools located within the jurisdiction of 
a local department or board of health this de- 
partment or board should furnish the tubes 
for culturing, should secure the laboratory re- 
ports, should establish and maintain quaran- 
tine and release from it. 

In townships and in boroughs not having 
organized boards of health the request for 
medical help and control is telephoned to the 
county medical director, or in his absence or 
unavailability to the Department of Health 
at Harrisburg. 


Re-admission 

Re-admission to school is granted to those 
(1) who have had diphtheria or are carriers 
of the germ, after two successive negative cul- 
tures taken at not less than a twenty-four hour 
interval; (2) coming from a family in. which 
there is diphtheria, but living with a family 
free from this disease, after one immunization 
and one negative culture; (3) coming from a 
house which has been quarantined for diph- 
theria, after removal of quarantine and one 
negative culture. Two negative cultures taken 
at not less than twenty-four hour intervals 
must be made of children who have had the 
disease. 


SCRANTON FIELD DAY 

The following report on the Field Day of the 
Scranton public schools describes the type of ac- 
tivity that the State Department of Public In- 
struction wishes to foster. It demonstrates so 
well the possibilities of a program of physical 
education which shall reach every boy and 
girl, that it is hoped the report will be read by 
every teacher and school administrator, and 
adapted to local conditions. It was submitted 
by A. L. Crapser, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation of the Scranton Public Schools. 

On Friday afternoon, October 13, a Demon- 
stration of the Physical Education work in the 
Scranton grade schools was held at the athletic 
field. It was a rather hazardous undertaking 
when it is considered that physical education 


had been introduced into a school system of. 


some forty-five large schools only four months 
previous, but a very excellent corps of prin- 
cipals and teachers, together with an efficient 


school board and an energetic superintendent 
of schools, doing their utmost to co-operate, 
produced the desired results. 


The program adopted consisted of two parts: 


a. Group games in competitive form (boys’ 
teams and girls’ teams) 
Fifth grades—Arch Ball 
Sixth grades—Stride Ball 
Seventh grades—Over and Under 
Eighth grades—Over-Under-Over. 
b. Mass Calisthentic Drill 
Seventh and Eighth Grades—boys and 
girls. 

In preparing for the demonstration the two 
supervisors visited each of the thirty-seven 
schools that took part, and went over the 
games and the drill with each class, leaving 
instructions with the principals and teachers 
of each school to pick (after a week or more 
of practice) the best twenty boys and the best 
twenty girls from each of the fifth grades 
to make the teams, an equal number from the 
sixth grades, and fifteen players from each of 
the seventh and eighth grades. The games and 
drill (the latter with the aid of Victrola rec- 
ords) were practiced during the regular physi- 
cal education periods. Only one month’s time 
elapsed between the time the idea was inaugur- 
ated and the day of the event. 

At meetings of the principals and teachers 
the plan of organization was outlined and 
diagramed so that all would know their places 
on the field. Bulletins of instruction were also 
sent out explaining details. 

On the day of the meet the teams arrived 
at the field under the care of the principals 
and teachers and took places assigned to them. 
These sections were marked off with lime lines 
and each had a sign bearing a school number 
for identification. 

When all the teams were in place (and they 
were at the scheduled time) two shots were 
fired, which brought the fifth grade teams out 
to the starting line, the girls on the east side 
of the field and the boys on the west side. 
There were seventy-four teams in all—thirty- 
seven of boys and thirty-seven of girls, with 
twenty players on each team, making a total 
of- 1,480 in the Overhead Relay Race. Then a 
whistle was blown which served as a signal to 
get ready, and warning that in thirty seconds 
the shot to start would be fired. In this race 
the players of each team stand one behind the 
other with the row parallel to those of the 
other teams. The first player in each row has 
a ball. At a signal the ball is passed back 
over head to the one behind. Upon receiving 
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the ball, the rear player runs forward on the 
right side of his row, takes his place at the 
front and at once repeats the play. This con- 
tinues until the player who was in front at the 
beginning of the race receives the ball at the 
rear. This player instead of going to the 
head of the line runs forward to the finishing 
line, fifteen feet in front of the column, holding 
the ball above his head to aid the judges in 
determining the winner. When the race was 
finished, all teams stayed in their places until 
the judges had recorded the results. Then two 
shots were fired which served as a signal for 
the fifth grade teams to return to their sec- 
tions at the edge of the field, and the sixth 
grades to take their places behind the starting 
line. In order that each school might be in 
the proper place on the starting line, signs 
bearing the school numbers were placed at ten 
foot intervals. Each team lined up behind 
the sign whose number corresponded to the 
school number. 

The changing of teams made a wonderful 
sight, as each succeeding team section was on 
opposite sides of the field. The alternate rows 
running in different directions seemed mere 
confusion. Then suddenly all were in position. 

The same system of signals was carried out 
in all the races. In the sixth grade race of 
Stride Ball the formation and procedure were 
the same as for the Overhead Relay except 
that the legs were spread apart and the ball 
rolled between them to the player next behind. 
There were seventy teams of twenty pupils 
each, making a total of 1,400 in this race. In 
the seventh grade race of Over and Under 
(first person passing ball over head, second 
between legs, etc.) there were sixty teams, with 
a total of nine hundred players. The eighth 
grades had fifty-four teams with a total of 
810 players. The race of Over-Under-Over 
consisted of passing the ball over head, receiv- 
ing it back between the legs and then passing 
it over head again. 

There was a total of 254 different teams, 
and the grand total number of players, in- 
cluding substitutes, was 5,098 all actually 
taking part. 

At the close of the eighth grade finals race, 
three shots were fired which was a signal for 
the 1,710 pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades to take places on lines marked at in- 
tervals of five feet (front and sideward) for 
the calisthenic drill. A magna vox made it 
possible for this large number to hear the 
music of the Victrola record, and with one 


leader all went through a drill in perfect 
rhythm with such telling effect that when the 
last two movements were in progress, the ap- 
plause entirely drowned out the sound of the 
music. 

The entire program was carried out in one 
hour and thirty-two minutes; the eight races 
with the 5,000 participants were run off in 
one hour and twelve minutes and the estimated 
cost of the whole production was $50.25. No 
admission was charged. The use of the field 
was donated by the management, the prizes 
and judges were furnished by the Kiwanis 
Club, and a local merchant provided instructive 
programs. 

Inasmuch as the event was something that 
the people of Scranton had never witnessed 
before, they were much impressed at the im- 
mensity of the undertaking, the smooth work- 
ing organization in handling such a large num- 
ber of participants and the wonderful sight of 
the mass drill. Public and press were gener- 
ous with their praise. Both now have a knowl- 
edge of and an attitude toward physical edu- 
cation that will be of great assistance in es- 
tablishing the work in such a manner as to 
reach effectively every pupil in the schools. 





HOME WORK 

Principals, teachers, attendance officers and 
all others interested in eliminating the causes 
of poor scholarship, non-attendance, listless- 
ness and disciplinary trouble with children in 
schools are interested in the enforcement of 
the new Home Work Ruling of the State Indus- 
trial Board, which became effective September 
1, 1922. 

When the Pennsylvania Child Labor Law of 
1915 stopped the employment of children in 
the factories, many parents and employers at- 
tempted to profit from the labor of children 
by having material sent into the homes of the 
children, and the work performed there after 
school hours, on Saturday and often late into 
the night. This is technically known as In- 
dustrial Home Work. In some respects this 
form of child exploitation is more: merciless 
than factory work, for it is more difficult of de- 
tection and regulation, and conditions of work 
in the homes are often more injurious than in 
factories. The schools have traced many cases 
of the above-mentioned troubles with children 
to this source. 

Kinds of Industrial Home Work 

An infinite variety of simple processes are 

performed in the home, and at distressingly 
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low compensation. Stringing tags, carding 
safety pins, embroidering and various other 
types of needle work are fairly illustrative. At 
some of these employments a whole evening’s 
work by an entire family nets about 40 cents. 


Typical Cases 
Here are quotations from our investigators’ 
reports: : 


“At 2103 S Street Mrs. P. showed 
us into the front room which was dark and 
stuffy, but, knowing that home work was done 
in this house, we said ‘we’ll go back here.’ In 
the back room on a table were hundreds of 
small hooks, together with many rods in which 
they were to be placed, and seven children. 
Grace A , 12, was the oldest child, a baby 
in arms, the youngest. The children stood 
around the table with a rod between their 
knees working with a swinging motion as 
they pushed the hooks into the rods. A rod 
contains 100 hooks, and the firm pays 30c for 
100 rods filled with hooks. 

“Grace A has been out of school for a 
year and a half on account of her eyes. The 
s Hospital had diagnosed the case as Pho- 
tophobia, caused by syphilis, but over a month 
ago had told the child she could return to 
school as her eyes had improved. Grace’s 
mother and father work in the factory, and she 
is supposed to watch the children, which she 
does in the neighbor’s house while helping 
with the home work.” 

“Mrs. O. G——, 3025 N. T Street, lives 
here with her husband and 12 children, two 
of whom are working. They own the house 
and have an income of $66 a week. Mary, 15 
years of age, has been reported at school many 
times for non-attendance. Mrs. G strings 
tags and says “Mary must stay home to take 
care of the baby.” The two boys who are work- 
ing finished the 8th grade before they were 
16 because they would not stay home to string 
tags, but Mary has been kept from school so 
much that she is only in the 6th B. The firm 
pays 8c a M. for stringing these tags, and the 
whole family work at them after school and 
at night, earning about $3 a week.” 

“Called at 1507 M—— Street. Three women 
and two girls were smocking in the front room. 
The pay for smocking is $.35 to $1.25. Em- 
broidering pays $.385 a dozen. One child of 12 
years, in the second grade of school (normal 
age for that grade is 8 years), claims she can 
do seven or eight after school.” 


The Remedy 
Efforts of various agencies and individuals 
to remedy this condition and place responsi- 
bility, met with little response until March, 
when the State Industrial Board, after public 
hearings, agreed upon a Ruling to take effect 
September 1, 1922. 


The Ruling 
Provisions: 


The Child Labor Law (1915) shall apply to 
all industrial Home Work. This means that— 
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1. Children under 14 cannot be employed in 
industrial home work. 


2. No Child under 16 may work more than 51 
hours a week, nor more than 9 hours a 
day, nor before 6 A. M., nor after 8 P. M. 


8. Children between 14 and 16 must have em- 
ployment certificates and. attend continu- 
‘ation school 8 hours a week. 


4, Employer must keep child’s employment cer- 
tificate on file until child stops work, then 
return it to the officer who issued it. 


Placing Responsibility— 


Among the requirements laid down in the 
Board’s ruling are the following: 


1. The employer shall not furnish material to 
any home worker until a certificate of 
health setting forth that the home has 
been inspected and found to be in a clean 
and sanitary condition, and free from con- 
tagious and infectious disease has been 
furnished the employer by the Health 
Officer. 


2. The employer shall require to be furnished 
him on forms supplied by the Department 
= Labor and Industry the following 

ata: 

a. Character of home work to be done. 

b. Exact location of workroom in each 
home. 

c. Name and age of every person doing 
such home work. 


8. The employer shall keep ‘the data on file 
accessible to the Department of Labor and 
Industry. 


Applying the Remedy 

Because of the contact teachers have with 
the child and the home, much of the responsi- 
bility for giving children the protection of this 
ruling must fall upon them. It is the teacher 
who sees when the child is below par physi- 
cally, listless and retarded. The attendance 
officer has an entree to the home and can se- 
cure data as to whether home work is done 
in the home and whether the children are doing 
it. 

Not alone teachers and attendance officers, 
but everybody can hélp! Every labor inspector 
and policeman has responsibility and authority 
for enforcing the law. 





NUTRITION CAMP AT HAMBURG 


Last summer, the State Department of 
Health conducted a nutrition camp at Ham- 
burg, Pa., on the grounds of the State Tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium. It cared for over 200 
undernourished and malnourished children. 
The department planned the sanitation of the 
camp, the dietary and playground activities. 
Dr. Francis N. Maxfield made a mental sur- 
vey of the camp. The Department has sent 
reports of the individual children to the nurses 
and teachers for follow-up work. 
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EXTENSION TRAINING COURSES FOR 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL TEACHERS 
The University of Pittsburgh announces the 
following 30-hour extension training courses 
for the year 1922-23 for continuation school 
teachers. 
Part-time Course 1.—Part-time Education in 
the U. S.—Its History and Principles. 
Part-time Course 2—Making a Part-time 
Course of Study and the Methods of Part- 
time Instruction. 

Part-time Course 3.—Organization and Admin- 
istration of Part-time Education. 

In addition elective courses are offered as 
follows: 

Part-time Course 4A.—Professionalized Social 
Science. . , 

Part-time Course 4B.—Vocational Guidance. 

Part-time Course 4C.—Part-time Mental Meas- 
urements. 

Part-time Course 4D.—Americanization. 

Part-time Course 4E.—Principles of Indus- 
trial Education. 

Part-time Course 4F.—Hygiene for the Work- 
er. . 

Part-time Course 4G.—Professionalized Gen- 
eral Science. 

These elective courses may be taken by any 
person who has completed or is pursuing 
part-time courses 1 and 2. 

Dr. H. B. Smith, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
general charge of these courses. 

Pennsylvania State College is offering the 
following courses, which the Department of 
Public Instruction accepts in satisfaction of 
the requirement for the initial issue or re- 
newal of continuation school certificates. 
Industrial Education 1X—Principles of Indus- 

trial Education. 
Industrial Education 2X—Trade Analysis. 
Industrial Education 7X—Related Drawing, 
Elementary. 
Industrial Education 11X—Vocational Guid- 


ance. 
Industrial Education 12X—Related Subject 
Matter Material, Its Selection and Prepar- 


ation. 
Industrial Education 13X—Related Mathemat- 


ics. 
Industrial Education 15X—Related Science. 


Dr. A. S. Hurrell, Assistant Dean of Edu- 
cation Extension at State College, is in gen- 
eral charge of this work. 

The University of Pennsylvania is offering 
courses similar to those given last year. Al- 
ready many of the Reading Continuation 
School teachers are enrolled in the course of 
Vocational Guidance given in that city. Mr. 
William C. Ash, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation of the University of Pennsylvania is in 
general charge of this work. 
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FOREMANSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 
The Philadelphia Board of Education for 
more than two years has co-operated with in- 
dustries and with the Philadelphia Industrial 
Association (formerly known as the Associa- 
tion for the Discussion of Employment Prob- 
lems) in stimulating study and in conducting 
discussions and meetings looking toward the 
improvement of foremanship. 

A recent development is the intensive fore- 
man’s conference that was conducted from 


September 25 to October 6 at the A. M. Collins — 


Manufacturing Company’s plant, 226 Columbia 
Avenue. A representative of the Vocational 
Bureau of the State Department of Public In- 
struction was invited to conduct a demonstra- 
tion conference to illustrate one of the types 
of educational service that the public schools 
can render to industry. 

The conference was essentially an intensive 
training course. The foremen met four hours 
per day, during working hours, and on com- 
pany time for two weeks. Under the guidance 
of the conference leader, F. Theodore Struck, 
they considered a number of problems, all of 
them tangibly related to a foreman’s super- 
visory, managerial and instructional responsi- 
bilities. In character these meetings were in- 
formal and un-academic, but distinctly educa- 
tive. Each foreman was recognized as a lead- 
er in his field. His opinions were sought and 
were respected. 

The foremen have expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the methods of instruction 
and with the results of the conference. They 
have asked for suggestions as to how they may 
continue educational work through their own 
foremen’s club. 

A detailed report of the meetings may be 
had by addressing Oliver P. Cornman, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
or L. H. Dennis, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 





SECOND MUSIC WEEK 

Pennsylvania’s Second, Annual Music Week 
will be held May 13 to 20, 1923. 

The Musical Competitions feature will be 
more prominent than in 1922. A booklet con- 
taining entrance conditions, competitive 
classes, test pieces, etc., will be sent to all 
schools and colleges several months before 
Music Week, in time for thorough preparation 
for the competitions. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


That interest in the profession of teaching 
has been stimulated the past few years is evi- 
denced by the present enrollment of the four- 
teen State Normal Schools. 

The total enrollment by years beginning 
with September 1918 is: 1918-1919, 3,530; 
1919-1920, 3,928; 1920-1921, 4,172; 1921-1922, 
4,936; 1922-1923, 5,445. 

Since the figures for 1918-1919 include many 
students who were doing high school and 
special work; and since the past two years 
State Normal Schools have admitted to the 
normal courses only those who have graduated 
from four year high schools, the growth during 
this period approaches the phenomenal, the 
increase being nearly 2,000. This shows very 
strikingly that the new teacher program as 
set up by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion together with the salaries guaranteed by 
the Edmonds law is attracting high school 
graduates to the teaching profession in in- 
creasing numbers. The enrollment for the 
present year of high school graduates prepar- 
ing for teaching is distributed as follows: 

Bloomsburg 
California 
Clarion 

East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 

Indiana 
Kutztown, 

Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 
Cheyney (Colored) 





SONS OF VETERANS’ PRIZES FOR 
ESSAY 


“The Life and Deeds of Abraham Lincoln” 
is the subject of a State-wide contest which 
will be conducted by the Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion Sons of Veterans of the U. S. A. 

The contest is open to 7th and 8th grade 
pupils in the schools of Pennsylvania all of 
whom are urged to take part in this inspiring 
and patriotic work. The essay shall not con- 
tain more than five hundred words and shall 
have written thereon the name and address 
of the contestant. 

Five prizes are to be awarded as follows: 


first, a gold medal; second, a silver medal;' 


third, fourth and fifth, bronze medals. 
Principals of schools are requested to select 
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the best five essays and forward them, before 
March 31, 1923, to Hon. Eugene C. Poniwell, 


Patriotic Instructor of Pennsylvania Division 


Sons of Veterans of U. S. A., Room 690, City 
Hall, Philadelphia. 





THE BACH CHOIR 


Members of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association attending the sessions of the 
73d meeting, December 27-29, in Bethlehem, 
will have the rare privilege of hearing the fa- 
mous Bach Choir in a number of choruses from 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor. This monumental 
work of grandiose proportions is presented 
each year in its entirety on one of the days of 
the Bach Festival, the widely known Bethlehem 
musical event. The Mass is the greatest of 
oratorios yet composed and its rendition marks 
the climax of every Bach Festival. In the 
year 1900, the first complete production in 
America of Bach’s masterpiece by the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem added new lustre to the 
fine musical traditions of the city. Since 
that year the Bach Choir has repeated the 
work a dozen times. 


Under the tutelage of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, di- 
rector of the Choir and foremost interpreter 
of Bach in America, the Bach Choir has 
learned to sing with rhythmic infallibility, 
with strict adherence to the letter of the score 
and yet with spontaneity and dramatic inten- 
sity, with easy mastery of the enormous tech- 
nical difficulties and, at the same time, with 
that unerring understanding that finds the 
inner meaning and wraps it in the warm glow 
of musical feeling and musical expression. 


It will interest members of the P. S. E. A. 
to know that the rendition of the B Minor 
Mass has come to be for Bach. festival hearers 
a solemn act of worship. They receive the 
interpretation of the Choir in reverent silence. 
They would no more express approval with 
hand-clapping than they would applaud the re- 
cital of the Creed or an invocation. The Mass 
is a profound musical exposition of the Creed 
and the rendition of it by the Choir lifts it se- 
curely beyond being a performance to concili- 
ate a choir or its critics into worship—the 
text of faith with a musical commentary. 


Among other notable features of the ses- 
sions of this year’s meeting of the P. S. E. A., 
special mention deserves to be made of the op- 
portunity to hear some portions of Bach’s 
vast hymn of faith—Dr. W. N. Schwartze. 
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Notes and News 


LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor of The Outlook 
since 18938, died Oct. 22 from bronchitis at his 
home in New York City. He was 86 years 
old. He succeeded Henry Ward Beecher as 
pastor of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn (1888-99), and was known 


throughout our country as an author, preacher 


and authority on legal affairs. He was a 
great friend of Theodore Roosevelt and cre- 
ated a sensation ten years ago by offering him 
$1 a word for everything he would write. 


IN expectation of the coming of General 
Leonard Wood to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on Jan. 1, the Board of Trustees at 
their regular meeting, Oct. 16 authorized the 
immediate completion of alterations and re- 
pairs to the Provost’s House at 4037 Pine 
street, Philadelphia. This is the house which 
General Wood will occupy. 


THE Oxford University debating team tri- 
umphed over Swarthmore, Princeton and Co- 
lumbia and tied with Yale, but went down 
to defeat before the forensics of Bates, Har- 
vard and Pennsylvania. 


THE University of Pennsylvania considers 
that on Oct. 11 the greatest event in the de- 
bating annals of the University occurred when 
by a poll of the audience a vote of 432 to 349 


- gave to the negative supporters of the League 


of Nations question their victory over the 
Oxonians. 


PENN StTATE’S subscriptions to the health 
and welfare building fund now total over 
$700,000. The first 300 Penn State graduates 
to ne to the fund averaged over $300 
each. 


THE University of Pennsylvania is offering 
a four-year Normal Art Course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts in Education. 
44 of the 72 units required are in special art 
subjects. The residence work may be taken 
by teachers in afternoon, evening and Satur- 
day classes. 


Dr. THomMAS D. Woon, Columbia University, 
states that 15,000,000 of the 24,000,000 school 
children are suffering from remedial health 
defects. Malnutrition is the chief evil and 
that is due quite as much to ignorance and 
neglect as to poverty. 


SYDNEY M. Brown, A.B., Bowdoin; A.M., 
Oxford, is Lehigh’s new assistant professor of 
history and political science. 


CHARLES F. BAupsER, head of the industrial 
art department of Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, has succeeded William C. Ash as di- 
rector of vocational education in the Philadel- 
phia public schools. 


ONE hundred elementary teachers in the 
townships of Dinning and Frankport near 
West Frankfort, Ill., abandoned their classes 
Sept. 27 and sent 3,800 school children home 
for an unexpected vacation of undetermined 


duration. The action of the teachers resulted 
from the defeat, by 633 votes, of a $64,000 bond 
issue, designed to defray a school deficit and 
to pay teachers’ salaries. 


“LATIMER LIFE” in its Booster Number of 
Oct. 12 assigns dates and meeting places of the 
following clubs: Audobon, Commercial, De- 
bating, Dramatic, Fancy Work, Folk Danc- 
ing; French, Gift, Guardian, Boys’ Glee, Girls’ 
Glee, Health, Boys’ Leaders, Girls’ Leaders, 
Millinery, Motor Mechanics, Pen and Ink, Na- 
ture, Officials, Vocational Electric, Radio, So- 
cial Secretary, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 
These clubs are suggestive of the rich social- 
ized life of the Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh. It may be that these clubs result 
from the following recipe for school spirit by 
Anna Fisher, 9A8: Take a large quantity of 
loyalty to Latimer, carefully mix into this 
some pep, add a generous quantity of hard 
work, and sweeten the mixture with a high 
sense of honor. Pour these ingredients into 
a “still” of co-operation and in a short time 
there will issue forth a clear, effervescent, yet 
ever abiding solution known as Latimer Spir- 
it. Even the most unskilled will get good re- 
sults from this recipe. 


THAT the country should gag over the ex- 
penditure of the proper amount necessary to 
secure trained teachers is unthinkable. It is 
about time we faced this issue flatly and re- 
alized that it is not a matter of sentimental 
altruism, but of downright common horse 
sense. We have backed too many wrong horses 
in a wasteful way in our national budgets and 
now is the time to put our money on the right 
team—the well trained teachers in a properly 
appointed school.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE platoon plan of school organization, 
work—study—play plan, is in operation in one 
or more schools in 48 cities in 19 states. The 
list published by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion includes these cities in Pennsylvania: Dor- 
mont, Ellsworth, Monessen, New Castle, Oak- 
mont, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Sewickley. 


THE Towner-Sterling Bill, an analysis of 
the provisions of the bill, a discussion of the 
principles and policies involved and a presen- 
tation of facts and figures relating to the 
subject, is the title of Legislative Commission 
Series No. 3, a 76-page bulletin just issued 
by the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. It is the work of 
Hugh S. Magill, John K. Norton, John A. H. 
Keith and William Bixby and contains, in ad- 
dition- to a discussion of the fundamental is- 
sues involved and the bill itself, facts that 
make it imperative for the government to 
adopt the principle of Federal aid for pub- 
lie education (1) To remove illiteracy. (2) To 
Americanize the foreign-born. (3) To estab- 
lish effective programs of physical education. 
(4) To provide well-qualified teachers for all 
of our public schools. (5) To equalize edu- 
cational opportunity. 


On Nov. 3 and 4, under the auspices of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, the high school 
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teachers of business subjects and the business 
men of the District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Southern New 
Jersey held a conference in Philadelphia to 
correlate business experience with the teach- 
ing of high school business subjects. The 
principal topics were Organization and con- 
duct of American business, Production, Mar- 
keting and Office Management. 


H. M. MuNForRD, principal of Beckley Col- 
lege, Harrisburg, has been elected head of the 
Normal Department of Bay Path Institute, 
——" Mass. He assumed his new duties 

ov. 6. 


On October 7 representatives of 17 Penn- 
sylvania colleges held two sessions in Harris- 
burg and formed the Debating Association of 
the Colleges of Pennsylvania. The object is 
to co-ordinate and intensify the work in for- 
ensics, with special reference to the questions 
for discussion, the choice of judges, and the 
matter of debating ethics in a broad way. 
Theodore J. Gates, State College, was elected 
president; G. F. Rassweiler, Bucknell Univer- 
sity was elected vice-president, and z 
White, Washington and Jefferson, secretary 
and treasurer. The office of the secretary was 
designed as a clearing house of information 
as to debating in the colleges of Pennsylvania. 
a college of the State is eligible to member- 
ship. 


DAUPHIN County now employs 362 teachers 
and is, therefore, entitled to an assistant su- 
perintendent in addition to W. R. Zimmer- 
man. Superintendent Isaac D. App will prob- 
ably make a recommendation to the Dauphin 
County School Directors’ Association shortly 
before their February meeting. 


THE Dauphin County Institute appropriated 
$50 to establish a teachers’ library in the of- 
fices of the County Superintendent of schools. 


THE Association of Pennsylvania College 
and University Presidents held the Fall meet- 
ing at Dickinson College the week of Oct. 16. 
Nearly 30 presidents attended as the guests 
of Dr. James Henry Morgan, President of 
Dickinson College. The main problem con- 
sidered was that of accommodating the in- 
creasingly large number of men and women 
who are seeking college educations. 


THE Iowa State Teachers Association has 
presented a Life Membership in the N. E. A. to 
Homer H. Seerley, President Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. Arthyr E. 
Lindborg of Virgin Islands has taken a Life 
Membership, price $100, paying $25 down and 
$25 for three years. 


REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM SNOWDEN SIMS 
celebrated his 64th birthday on Oct. 15 and 
retired automatically from the Navy. He en- 
tered Annapolis Academy from Orbisonia, Pa. 
He commanded the naval forces of the United 
States in European waters during the World 
War and distinguished himself as a brave and 
brilliant officer. 


CHARLES Russ RICHARDS, formerly dean of 
the College of Engineering, University of Illi- 
nois, was inaugurated president of Lehigh 
University Oct. 14. 


RALPH Jacopy, Superintendent of Cumber- 
land County schools and W. M. Rife, his assist- 
ant, devoted October to Farm Products Shows. 
During November they held a series of con- 
— with rural teachers to consider better 
schools 


Dr. MARION EDWARDS PARK was inaugurated 
as the third president of Bryn Mawr College 
Oct. 21, with all the pomp and ceremony of 
university traditions. In her inaugural ad- 
dress President Park said: Today the woman’s 
college justifies its existence by claiming to do 
a service to the community. But the com- 
munity has a right to demand what the college 
shall do. The barriers that have been set up 
by colleges to exclude the less well prepared 
should be surmountable by straightforward 
and active intelligence plus diligence that there 
shall be no possible charge of a shibboleth of 
training administered by schools of a certain 
kind or by special teachers who are in the 
secret.. 

It is ‘especially the business of the woman’s 
college to keep in mind the profession of teach- 
ing, to call out and encourage the students 
who show that combination of intelligence and 
imagination necessary for the good teacher and 
see that she is directed into the proper prepar- ° 
ation. 

As for Bryn Mawr’s own part in meeting 
the demands of the public, she longs in the 
coming years to send her graduates to the 
world outside, a group of increasingly reason- 
able, reasoning, just-minded women with 
health and energy and persistence and intelli- 
gence. 


AIRPLANE speed records have been broken by 
Lieut R. L. Maughan, U. S. Army pilot, who 
flew at the rate of 248.5 miles an hour, or 
over four miles a minute. 


Tax benefits are more important than tax 
rates. Very low tax rates often mean very 
few benefits. Government, even when extrava- 
gant, costs very little compared to what we 
get from it. Where else, for instance, do 
taxpayers in your state get so much for their 
money as in the amounts they spend for 
schools, health, good roads, hospitals for the 
insane and tax collection? The best way to pre- 
vent waste is to talk of benefits lost rather 
than of high taxes raised—Looseleaf Current 
Topics. 


THE American Public Health Association at 
its annual convention in Cleveland, Oct. 18 
issued a “message to the public” stating their 
goal to increase the average length of life 20 
years in the next half century. During the 
last 75 years the average duration of:life has 
been extended by 15 years in some of the great 
nations of the world. The improvement aimed 
at is expected to continue at an accelerated 
rate. 
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Dr. A. L. FoLry, head of the Department of 
Physics, University of Indiana, examined 1,- 
058 students entering ten institutions of high- 
er learning in Indiana and gave them an aver- 
age of 19.07 per cent on their knowledge of 
elementary physics. Each student examined 
had had one year of high school physics. More 
than 100 students, answering a question con- 
cerning the expansion of steel under heat, 
stated that an iron bridge 100 feet long at 
0° would be 2,000 feet long when the tem- 
perature was raised 20°. One student made a 
grade of 100 per cent in the examination. 


THE Executive Committee of the N. E. A. 
Sept. 25 elected two field secretaries to con- 
tinue and further develop the activities car- 
ried on the past four years by Hugh S. Magill. 
They are Charl Ormond Williams, ex-president 
of the N. E. A. and J. O. Engleman, superin- 
tendent of schools, Joliet, Ill., since July, 1921. 


THE Child Health Division of the State 
Health Department opened its first well-baby 
center Oct. 16 in Harrisburg. The work of 
this clinic will be to find and correct defects 
in the beginning, as soon after birth as pos- 
sible. This is a movement for better health 
which is destined to spread throughout the 
state. 


JOHN E. HARKLESS, Supr. Prin., New Beth- 
lehem, has devised unique report blanks for 
grading pupils on a number of activities and 
attitudes in addition to achievement in their 
studies. In the grades, the report calls for 
parents’ grades on home work under 18 head- 
ings. In both grades and high school the re- 
port calls for estimates on what is usually 
considered the unmeasurable, such as attitude 
toward school work, behavior in recitation and 
these elements of conduct: restlessness, incli- 
nation to mischief, annoyance of others, im- 
provement. 


W. L. MILLER is the new principal at Free- 
dom. He comes from Wayne County, Ohio, 
where he has taught the last six years. His 
predecessor, F. A. Barkley, is assistant super- 
intendent of Beaver County. 


THE seventh annual Greene-Dreper Com- 
munity Fair, Wayne Ccunty, was held Oct. 6 
and 7. This Fair was started by the Voca- 
tional Department of the school seven years 
ago with the idea of advancing the educational 
and agricultural interests of the community. 
The present Fair Association was organized 
by the community and it now has a char- 
ter. Two of the most interesting features are 
the potato and apple competitions owing to the 
fact that two men from outside the commun- 
ity offer every year silver prizes in the form 
of cups or pitchers for the best exhibits of 
these products. This year over $125 in prizes 
were awarded to the people of this community. 


AxsouT 5,000 persons witnessed the laying 
of the cornerstone of the new G. A. R. junior 
high school in Wilkes-Barre Oct. 14. The ex- 
ercises were of a military character. The 
following organizations participated: The G. 
A. R., Sons of Veterans, Spanish American 


War Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars,- 


American Legion and The Disabled Soldiers 
of the World War. The new building, de- 
signed by Robert Ireland, is one of the largest 
and most complete buildings of its kind in the 
State. It will contain 52 classrooms, devoted 
to junior high school subjects, six rooms and 
sun parlors for aenemic children, an audi- 
torium, two gymnasiums, two swimming pools, 
cafeteria, library, medical and dental clinic, 
and rooms for vocational training. The build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy Sept., 1924. 


SUPERINTENDENT PETER A. MORTENSON, Chi- 
cago, says it will take $22,000,000 to provide 
adequate school buildings for that city. 


FORTY-THREE Wisconsin cities have reported 
their teachers’ salary schedules for next year. 
Twenty-nine of them have made salary in- 
creases, eleven have maintained salaries at 
last year’s figures and three of them have made 
some reductions. Balsam Lake, which made 
a horizontal cut, is losing 100 per cent of the 
teaching force—Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Many of the one million enrolled pupils of 
the New York public schools were without 
seats and many were on part time when the 
schools re-opened. Five new school buildings 
with a combined seating capacity of 4,018 pu- 
pils did not materially relieve the congestion, 
but it was stated by the board of education 
officials that the new seatings soon would be 
brought to 16,000 by additions to old buildings 
and by the erection of small portable buildings 
in the outskirts of the city. It was declared 
by officials who were optimistic that the seat 
shortage would be lessened when some of the 
forty-five building projects now in course of 
construction would be completed. Eventually 
these buildings will provide 40,000 additional 
seats. 


THE board of education of Chicago on 
August 9 adopted a salary schedule which 
raises the pay of all teachers who have been 
receiving less than $5,000 per year. High 
school principals will receive from $4,300 to 
$5,700; high school assistants with general 
certificate receive from $2,000 to $3,500; while 
high school assistants with limited certificate 
will be paid a minimum of $1,800 with a pos- 
sible maximum of $3,300. 

Principals of grammar schools receive $3,- 
000 for the first year of service in the smaller 
schools, with a $200 per year increase.for four 
years; while in the upper group of grammar 
schools, the principals begin at a $4,000 mini- 
mum, with a $200 annual increase until the 
maximum of $4,800 is reached. The lowest 
salary that can be paid to an assistant in 
grammar schools is $1,500. This is for the 
simplest of positions and carries an annual 
increase of $125 for four years. The grammar 
grade teachers in the upper group begin at a 
salary of $2,125 with annual increases of $125 
until the maximum of $2,500 is reached. Teach- 
ers of special subjects and first assistants in 
grammar schools receive additional pay. 
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Chicago is evidently in earnest about edu- 
cation—she pays a living wage and demands 
expert service. 


THE Combs Conservatory of Music, Phila- 
delphia, has organized this year a course in 
public school music supervision based on the 
new and advanced requirements of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


OF the 86 American students who were en- 
rolled in the celebrated Fontainbleau Conser- 
vatory of Music during the summer session, 
18 were from Pennsylvania. Ferguson Webs- 
ter of Pittsburgh won the piano prize and his 
children Beveridge and Elizabeth, first and 
second juvenile piano prizes. 


Henry T. GuRNeEY, Philadelphia’s noted 
tenor, is now head of the vocal department at 
Temple University of which Thaddeus Rich 
is Dean and E. Ulrich, Director. 


Every Pennsylvanian should rejoice at the 
announcement that Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s Opera Shanewis has been chosen by 
the “Opera in Our Language Foundation” as 
the first work to be performed by it. In this 
opera Cadman makes use of 37 Indian themes. 


PHILADELPHIA is the first city in the United 
States to introduce a music course in evening 
schools. To Northeast Evening High belongs 
this distinction and the course includes sight 
reading, part singing, chorus ensemble and 
music appreciation. Geo. L. Lindsay, Assist- 
ant to Dr. Pearson, who directs the work, has 
already planned a concert and the extension 
of the work to other evening schools. 


DEATH robbed the University of Pennsyl- 
vania of a distinguished alumnus when Wm. 
J. Geockel, of Wilkes-Barre passed to the great 
beyond on November first. It was he who 
composed the music of Red and Blue, the 

greatly beloved Penn song. 


STATE COLLEGE has been selected as the bat- 
tleground for the music contests to be held in 
April under the auspices of the Federation of 
Music Clubs. The competitions include piano, 
violin and male and female singing. The only 
requisites are that the contestants are Ameri- 
can born and trained and chosen as the repre- 
sentatives of their town or city. The winners 
will represent Pennsylvania in the National 
contests to be held at Asheville, N. C. 


Grorce H. Stewart, Shippensburg, Presi- 
dent of the Valley National Bank of Cham- 
bersburg and Treasurer of Wilson College, 
has just given the college $75,000 for the pur- 
pose of erecting a building in memory of his 
brother, the late John Stewart, LL.D., Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
It is probable that the building so erected will 
be a recitation hall, which the college greatly 
needs at this time. 


CHARLES F. BAUDER, who for some years has 
been in charge of vocational industrial edu- 
cation in the Seventeenth and Wood Street 
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Annex of the Central High School, Phila., has 
recently been appointed Director of Industrial 
Arts Education for Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH has probably done more for the 
advancement of instrumental music in its 
schools than any other city in Pennsylvania. 
There are now in the Smoky City 14 grade 
orchestras with 313 members and 11 high . 
school orchestras with 512 members. Inthe 
Junior High Schools there are classes in all 
the instruments of the orchestra and 200 stu- 
dents are taking piano. The violin classes in 
by elementary schools have a membership of 

,100. 


Music Supervisors of Luzerne County 
formed an organization during the recent 
county institute. Gwilym Davis, Director of 
Music, Wilkes-Barre, was elected president. 


HARRISBURG citizens recently raised $2,000 
to send the Tech High School band to Toledo 
to play at the football game between the Waite 
and Technical High Schools. The band (65 
instruments) attracted much attention in To- 
ledo through its large membership and the 
excellence of its playing. 


PENNSYLVANIA has been awarded another 
first in education. Enrollment figures of the 
American Dental Schools just made public 
show that the University of Pittsburgh heads 
the list with an attendance of 786; Toronto 
University with 719 ranks second; and New 
York Dental College comes third, her regis- 
tration being 692. The growth of Pittsburgh 
Dental School which has increased from 165 
in 1912 to 786 for the present year is due to 
the policy of intensive work and personal in- 
terest in the students. Of the 768 now en- 
rolled 707 are from Pennsylvania. 48 come 
from points in Ohio and West Virginia less 
than 100 miles from Pittsburgh. Of the 500 
who have graduated the past eight years only 
4—less than 1 per cent—have failed in the 
State Board Examinations. 


H. E. Stone, Dean of Men, University of 
West Virginia, formerly of Erie, reports that 
the University is making a definite attempt to 
guide and help students so that they may make 
a greater success in their work than if they 
were permitted to drift without guidance. The 
faculty are endeavoring to establish close per- 
sonal relationship and, in order to counsel the 
students wisely, have given to each freshman 
a 30-minute test of his abilities, aptitudes and 
capacities. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE A. GRIM is the new 
president of the Northampton County Educa- 
tion Club. He succeeds A. J. Labarre. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES <A. TAYLOR, 
County Home, Smethport, by following direc- 
tions of Pennsylvania State College and the 
Farm Bureau, harvested 800 bushels of pota- 
toes from two acres. The spuds must have 
stood on end to make room for such a yield. 


CHESTER County farmers produced 21 mil- 
lion gallons of milk last year. The value of 
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the dairy products of that county last year 
topped $6,000,000, giving Chester County first 
rank in the State. 


Supt. JNO. C. DIEHL, Erie, has extended his 
guidance program by organizing a guidance 
committee in each of his secondary schools. G. 
O. Moore, Assistant Superintendent, is chair- 
man of the central guidance council while C. 
F. Brockway, Vice Principal and Counselor in 
the East High School, is chairman of the 
school guidance committee. 


SCRANTON with an enrollment of 800 continu- 
ation school pupils last year issued 263 certifi- 
cates of perfect attendance. 


_ THE Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in its report for the year ending June 30, 
1922 shows the following increases in enroll- 
ment since 1918 in federally aided schools as 
follows: 
1918 1922 
Total Enrollment 474,762 
In agriculture P 59,276 
Trade and industrial.... 297,788 
Home Economics 117,738 
All-Day schools 111,338 
Part-Time schools 229,589 
Evening schools 68,693 133,835 


THE Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations held their an- 
nual meeting at West Chester Oct. 25-27, with 
more than 200 delegates in attendance. Mrs. 
z KE. Kiernan, Somerset, was re-elected presi- 

ent. 


Mount UNION, after a hard fight, carried a 
bond issue for $144,000, Nov. 7 by a 4 to 8 vote. 
Supervising Principal C. C. Smith, in appro- 
priate leafiets, analyzed the school problem, 
stated its solution with probable cost and, in 
a well planned campaign of publicity, devel- 
oped sentiment sufficient to overcome vigorous 
opposition and to carry a program to make 
strong, happy, intelligent children loyal Ameri- 
cans. 


KEARNEY school, Philadelphia, boasts the 
largest school orchestra in the city. It con- 
sists of 82 members ranging from 11 to 14 
years in age. Joseph Carlton Podolyn, organ- 
izer and director, previously directed the 
orchestras of the McCall and Jefferson schools. 
Isabella Kleinman, an eighth grade pupil, 
describes the effect of the orchestra as fol- 
lows: “The orchestra presents to me the vari- 
ous moods of life. Already it has introduced 
me to the martial courage of the soldier, to the 
blushing, golden happiness of the bride, to the 
serene, bluebird mellowness of the lover’s 
trysting and shadowy lanes, to the syncopated 
and carefree jubilee of the jazz-fiend, and to 
the beauty and grandeur of our ancestral folks. 
When I entered upon the orchestra’s heart- 
thrilling rendition of Mr. Podolyn’s ‘Kearney 
School Forever,’ it was then that I was proud, 
proud that I belonged to a school whose orches- 
tra was so beautifully pompous and great.” 
A unique feature is that the instruments are 
divided into four choirs. Rehearsals are held 
at the lunch hour three times a week. 


Hucer ELuLiott, Principal of the School of 
Industrial Art, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the advisory board for 
the exhibition of American art to be held in 
Paris in 1923, under the patronage of the 
French Government. He recently served on 
the national jury, Washington, D. C., to choose 
handicraft work for museum exhibition, un- 
der the auspices of the American Federation 
of Arts.. Of the 800 entries, Mr. Elliott found 
little that was bizarre, freakish or amateurish. 


S. W. WoopHousE, JR., Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, speaking at the 120th meeting of the 
Society of Arts and Letters said, “Art is not 
a frill, but a necessity of everyday life. We 
cannot live twenty-four hours without making 
a choice governed by the aesthetic sense wheth- 
er it is in choosing a chair, some clothing or 
even a wife. Even our shoes, granted they are 
comfortable and lasting are chosen according 
to the same lines which we have learned to ad- 
mire in Greek art. Art is not a prettiness 
—we must get away from the high-brow view- 
point that it is only for the fastidious; chil- 
dren must be trained to art as a part of their 
everyday lives, though we do not want to make 
a generation of priggish little aesthetes. The 
modern American museum is trying to help 
bring art more intimately into the every day 
life of the workman, for it is only when art 
creeps in that man ceases to be a mere hunter 
for food and builder of shelter. In a very 
early stage of development he wants that food 
appetizingly served and that shelter pleasingly 
built—art cannot be separated from daily 
needs. Now the museums are ready to meet 
the people on their own basis, speak to them 
in their own language, and if necessary to bait 
them in.” 


L. H. DENNIs, Director Vocational Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction, attended the 
summer session of Edith Cavell College, Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada. He has received 
many requests for information regarding vo- 
cational education in the U. S. 


A PRELIMINARY report on a statistical study 
that has been carried on in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools since March, 1922, indicates 
that, in a school where each child receives from 
three to five forty-minute periods of physical 
education per week under special teachers, 
there is 3.29 per cent greater weight, 2.36 per 
cent greater chest measurements, 10.80 per 
cent greater chest expansion for boys; 5.60 per 
cent greater weight, 5.44 per cent greater 
chest measurement, and 3.13 per cent greater 
chest expansion for girls, than is the case in 
a school which receives not more than two 
thirty-minute periods of physical education per 
week under the regular classroom teachers. 
The figures cover 551 cases, ages ten to four- 
teen, inclusive. These results are similar to 
those obtained by Godin on studies of boys in 
the age group fourteen to eighteen years. 


AT a recent special meeting of the Board 
of School Directors of Reading, it was decided 
to build an up-to-date open air school on the 
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top of the new junior high school building. It 
is estimated that it will cost $68,915. It will 

be devoted to bringing back to health anemic 
and markedly undernourished children, of 

— it will accommodate at least one hun- 
red. 


AT Weissport, Oct. 7, James R. Steigerwalt, 
who has taught for the past 44 years in Car- 
bon County, unveiled a life sized statue of 
Colonel Benjamin Franklin who built Fort Al- 
len on the present site of Weissport in 1775. 
The fort was built as a protection to the Mo- 
ravian missionaries and Christian Indians in 
the Indian uprising prior to the Revolutionary 
war. Every school and every teacher in the 
county contributed to the fund for the statue. 
Superintendent James J. Bevan delivered the 
historical address, George E. Grey, Lehighton, 
the dedicatory address. 


SUPERINTENDENT BEVAN and his assistant, 
Elizabeth C. Wills, held five home and school 
rallies during November in Carbon County. 
The afternoon program consisted of contests 
in declamations and songs and judging corn 
and pctatoes. In the evening, after a com- 
munity sing, parents and citizens discussed the 
higher education of country boys and girls for 
activities in rural life. 


At the regular electi n on Nov. 7, the voters 
of Springfield Township, Montgomery County, 
authorized a loan of $200,000 for the erection 
of a Junior-Senior High School by a vote of 
more than 2 to 1. The new building is to be 
provided with a gymnasium and _ auditori- 
um, and will have an athletic field on the site. 
Supervising Principal A. L. Gehman, former- 
ly of Souderton, Pa., is reorganizing the work 
in the upper grades of the schools. 





PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


The annual meeting and luncheon of the 
Pennsylvania Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion will be held at Hotel Bethlehem, Friday 
noon, December 29. Mr. Eugene G. Grace, 
President of the Bethlehem Steel corporation, 
will be the principal speaker. Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, who will speak at the Friday evening 
session of the P. S. E. A., is expected to be 
present at the luncheon. There will be present 
also high officials from the local plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and other indus- 
tries. 


Arrangements have been made for an in- 
spection trip through the Bethlehem Steel 
plant, Friday forenoon for the P. S. V. E. 
members. This will be personally conducted 
by Mr. R. A. Lewis, General Superintendent 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


New Books 


GLEE AND CHoRUS Book FOR MALE VOICES, by 
Earl Towner, Fresno, Cal. and Ernest 
Hesser, Indianapolis, Ind. 186 pp. Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 

The compilation contains 40 numbers, half 


of which have never appeared in any previous | 


collection. Many of the choruses are pur- 
posely arranged for three parts: tenor, bari- 
tone and bass, rather than the conventional 
four parts, so that the part writing has been 
intentionally assigned within the range of im- 
mature singers, but there are enough four- 
part selections to provide ample material for 
experienced glee clubs and choruses. In ad- 
dition there are unison choruses, two-part 
choruses and choruses with solo parts for all 
voices. There are folk songs, operatic choruses, 
humorous numbers, patriotic songs and a few 
hymns. A special feature is “program notes,” 
which give the historical background of the 
composers and comments on their work. All 
directors of male quartets, glee clubs and 
choruses will welcome this collection of care- 
fully selected and artistically printed songs. 


VICTOR RECORDS FOR NOVEMBER: vocal—Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Were My Song With Wings 
Provided; Paderewski, The Maiden’s Wish; 
Chaliapin, Boris Godounow; McCormack, Oh 
Sleep! Why Dost Thou Leave Me? Jeritza, A 
Ship. the Restless Ocean Sweeps; Gigli, On 
with the Play; Kreisler, Serenade; Alda, The 
Singer; De Gogorza, Waiting for Your Re- 
turn; Bori, In Lovers and in Soldiers for 
Constancy You Look; Braslau, Somebody Loves 
Me. Instrumental—Flonzaley Quartet, Quar- 
tet in G Minor; Philadelphia Orchestra, Schu- 
bert’s Moment Musical. Original Act—Posi- 
tively Mr. Gallagher! Absolutely, Mr. Shean. 
Dance—Sixteen dances, the majority fox trots, 
with a lone waltz. 


Don QUIJOTE, Cervantes’, Edited (with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary) by Daniel 
da Cruz and J. W. Kuhne of Miami Uni- 
versity. Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
173 pages. Allyn and Bacon. $1.00. 


Abridged, yet showing no lack of continuity 
or ensemble. Since the text is intended for 
beginners, the authors have conformed the 
spelling and the use of the accent to the mod- 
ern rules of the Spanish Academy. The thir- 
teen full page illustrations are works of art in 
themselves. 


PECHEUR D’ISLANDE par Pierre Loti, Edited by 
Winfield S. Barney, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women. 137 pages. Allyn. and 
Bacon. 80c. 


An intermediate text, with exercises based 
on indicated passages. For variety and flexi- 
bility, these exercises are in four sections: A, 
simple questions in French, that follow the 
outline of the story; B, more difficult questions 
and short oral descriptions; C, similar mate- 
rial, involving simple grammatical gymnas- 
tics; D, original work. 
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LA FRANCE EN GUERRE, by M. de Genestoux. 
Allyn and Bacon. $1. 20. 

A French reader for elementary classes, 
giving a picture of France and the spirit of 
her people during the years 1914-1918. A 
wide variety of selections, from the jokes of 
the poilus to the quotations from speeches of 
Joffre and Poincaré. True incidents given— 
no fictitious names used. The illustrations are 
authentic, many of them from official French 
army photographs, especially selected for this 
book. A colored map of northern France will 
aid the reader to locate places mentioned. The 
notes make clear to an American things that 
are essentially French. The questionnaire will 
aid oral work. Many of the stories contain 
dialog which may serve as a basis for class- 
room conversation. . The vocabulary gives 
both the general and the special meaning of 
each word. 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN, by Charles F. Dole. Re- 
vised. Illustrated. 213 pages. ‘D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

A reader for the school and the home, to 
awaken a natural interest in things that con- 
cern the city and the nation. The book dis- 
cusses common property of town, city, state 
and nation, public servants and the need for 
laws, courts and judges. It will develop a 
sense of pleasure in being a citizen, so that 
the pupil will look forward to a citizen’s du- 
ties. He will see that right and wrong are in- 
volved in politics and that co-operation, not 
jealousy, suspicion and enmity, is the law of 
happiness and success for the nation and for 
all the world. 


THE Boy Scouts’ YEAR Book. Edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Li- 
brarian. I!lustrated. 255 pages. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. $2.50. 

Officially published for the Boy Souts of 
America. This is the eighth volume of the 
Year Book, containing stories, articles and il- 
lustrations largely from “Boys’ Life,” the of- 
ficial monthly magazine of the movement. It 
thus preserves much of the splendid material 
which eminent men (public officials, educa- 
tional leaders, naturalists, explorers, handi- 
craft experts, scout leaders, fiction writers, 
humorists and artists) provide for boys’ read- 
ing. Stories of boy scouts, funny stories, tales 
of adventure, articles on wild animals, sports, 
handicrafts and hobbies, as well as accounts of 
what scouts do, cannot help enticing our boys 
to read with profit. 


THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH, by Samuel S. Dru- 
ry, Rector of St. Paul’s School. 186 
pages. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Twenty talks to young people on such sub- 
jects, as family, friends, vocation, vacation, 
manners, health, religion, the new year, lost 
time, out-of-doors, the teacher and pictures. 

The writer. has had long experience with youths 

and heartily believes in them. He says, “I 

have tried to speak both to and for them, and 

without being too serious, have tried to show 
what are in truth the best things in our com- 
mon day. I trust that along with any satis- 
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faction that they may take in the way that I 
have presented their point of view to their 
parents, they will accept in good part the home 
thrusts meant for their private ears.” 


Kinc HENRY THE FourtH, Part I. The New 
Hudson Shakespeare, edited and revised 
by Ebenezer Charlton Black. Ginn and 
Company. 56c. 

The editor has retained much of the intro- 
duction and many of the notes of the old edi- 
tion. In this series, the chapters on Sources, 
Date of Composition, Early Editions, Versifi- 
cation and Diction, Duration of Action, Dra- 
matic Construction and Development with A- 
nalysis by Act and Scene, and Stage History 
are wholly new. The editor also introduces a 
chronological chart covering the important 
events of Shakespeare’s life as man and as 
author and indicates in parallel columns his 
relation to contemporary writers and events. 
A table of the distribution of characters in the 
play, giving the acts and scenes in which each 
character appears and the number of lines 
spoken by each will guide reading clubs and 
literary societies. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS ENGLISH, by 
Marion Stone Holzinger. The World Book 
Company. $1.28. 

A text for students in business school, in 
public school and in active life, to clear up 
points that often perplex. Correction of com- 
mon errors, business punctuation, business cor- 
respondence and word study are the four main 
parts. The book explains the common routine 
of business practice, such as claims, collec- 
tions and responsibility for damaged goods, 
and supplies exercises with definite directions 
and information. It also discusses the begin- 
ning and the ending of an up-to-date business 
letter, together with its plan. Word study 
affords supplementary work and reference. 


BEGINNERS’ ANCIENT History, by J. B. New- 
man. Illustrated. 174 pages. The World 
Book Company. 96c. 

This book and_the following two belong to 
the Foundation History Series, which give the 
leading movements in concise yet readable 
form for grades below the high school. Ancient 
History, from earliest times until about A.D. 
1000, presents the development of man, to 
serve as a foundation for medieval and mod- 
ern history. 


BEGINNERS’ MODERN History, by J. B. New- 
man. 160 pages. 96c. 

This second book is complete in itself. After 
an introductory chapter, it continues from the 
Norman Conquest of Great Britain to the end 
of the World War, and gives an understand- 
ing of the right relation of any country’s his- 
tory to that of the world beyond its borders. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, by William 
Glover. 2382 pages. 

A simple, straightforward narrative of 
European events, with side lights on motives, 
manners and customs and suggestions in- 
tended to-stimulate thought. Covers’ the 
period from 1814 to the end of the World War. 
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JUNIOR TYPEWRITING, by Elizabeth Starbuck 
Adams, formerly Supervisor, State Nor- 
mal School, Salem, Mass. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.00. 

An elementary text in typewriting built 
around technical English, rather than busi- 
ness forms. It contains a series of progressive 
exercises to establish correct habits of tech- 
nique, to teach accurate touch typewriting. 
The content of the course is selected for its 
vocabulary-building value. A Teachers’ Hand- 
book fully discusses these exercises. 


Ox-TEAM DAYS ON THE OREGON TRAIL, by Ezra 
Meeker. Edited by Howard R. Driggs. II- 
lustrated. 225 pages. The World Bodék 
Company. $1.20. 

An account of experiences on the Trail in 
1852 when it was new, and again after 54 
years when, at the age of 77, the author re- 
traced the journey to mark the route of our 
pioneers. Since most of the tales of danger, 
daring and romance have been lost, we wel- 
come this account of one of the ox-team mi- 
grators. By vivid pictures and narratives of 


those who pushed the frontier of our country 
across the continent, Mr. Meeker helps to hu- 
manize our history and vitalize our geography. 
<r tales grip and fascinate both young and 
old. 


MODERN Procress, by Willis Mason West, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 701 pages. Allyn 
and Bacon. $2.00. 


The first seventh of the book gives a brief | 
summary of earlier history. An unusual 
amount of space is given to English history, \ 


while American history is treated mainly from 
the viewpoint of world-development. The last 
hundred pages discuss the World War and 
the New Age. This history puts the student 
into sympathetic touch with the social move- 
ments of the day. It interests him in the 
world-struggle between democracy and reac- 
tion, in the “war upon poverty,” in the threat 
of socialism and in the promise of labor or- 
ganizations. It bridges the gap between past 
and present, so that the reader easily grasps 
the outlying causes of the events and condi- 
tions of today. The Appendix gives a list of 
reference books, an index and a pronouncing 
vocabulary. The illustrations, many of them 
in color, and the maps add greatly to the in- 
terest. 


AMERICA First, One Hundred Stories from 
Our Own History, by Lawton B. Evans. 
Full-page illustrations. 447 pages. Milton 
Bradley Company. 

The author thus sums up his purpose: “To 
gratify the love of children for the dramatic 
and picturesque, to satisfy them with stories 
that are true, and to make them familiar with 
the great characters in the history of their 
own country.” From Leif, the Lucky, the tales 
cover the entire range of American history— 
tales of our early explorers, colonizers, fron- 
tiersmen, Revolutionary characters, prospec- 
tors, inventors, statesmen, authors, Civil War 
veterans, our recent scientists and inventors, 
and heroes and heroines of recent wars. Such 
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stories of adventure make a strong appeal to 
youth, stimulate their ambition and strengthen 
their patriotism. The book is very attractive- 
ly bound and is one of our most worth-while 
books for boys and girls to read. 


REFERENCE CHART OF SPANISH VERBS, by C. 
A. Grasser. The World Book Company. 
$3.00 for a package of 25. 

When used in connection with a textbook 
the chart fixes in the student’s mind a mental 
picture which saves much time and makes his 
knowledge more secure. 


DRAMATIZED RHYTHM PLAYS, Mother Goose 
and Traditional, by John N. Richards, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, New- 
ark, N. J. Illustrated. Quarto Cloth. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. 

To meet the needs in the transition of physi- 
cal educational activities between the kinder- 
garten and the first years of the primary 
school. These plays enable the child to dram- 

atize in motion the words and music planned 
to develop his motor co-ordination. So clear 
and definite are the descriptions that the 
teacher need not draw on her own imagina- 
tion or guess at an explanation. With small 
playgrounds and meager gymnasium equip- 
ment, the schools need dramatized play. These 
story plays and games develop a spirit of fair 
play as an aid to better citizenship. 


‘Tue LAND oF HEALTH, by Grace T. Hallock 


of the Child Health Organization’ of 
America, and C. E. A. Winslow, Yale 
Medical School. llustrated. Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York. 

Aims to teach hygiene to children of 8, 9, 
10 years of age by story-telling. The stories 
have the ultimate motive of vigorous, buoyant 
health as a condition of happiness—the ob- 
jective of childhood. It was our own Ameri- 
can philosopher and humanist, William James, 
who said, “Simply to live, move and breathe 
should be a delight.” Children should get a 
clear vision of the gospel of Healthy Living, 
which makes the sound mind in the sound 
body a primary objective of the individual and 
community life. Besides the stories, the book 
contains a chapter on exercise by Walter 
Camp, a table of food values and one for meas- 
uring weight. 


EVERYDAY CITIZENSHIP, by Frederick F. Blach- 
ky, University of Oklahoma, and Miriam 
E. Oatman. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 

The book aims to show young people that the 
privileges and duties of citizenship are mat- 
ters of everyday life; that the organization and 
structure of government are to carry on com- 
mon enterprises. It demonstrates the value of 
democratic government and the need of loyal 
co-operation. Questions at the end of each 
chapter induce the students to think and to do. 


First PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING, by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit, Vice President, William H. 
Rankin Company. 110 a The Gregg 
Publishing Company. $1.00 

The underlying Philosophy of the book is 
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that belief is the most contagious thing in the 
world. Therefore, one should know the article 
and believe in it. The author discusses the 
“first steps” in the study of advertising, treat- 
ing such topics as: value, use of type, study 
of the product itself and the market, the sell- 
ing idea, the human appeal, laying out the ad- 
vertising, working with an artist, printing 
and plates, and the “slogan.” 


INTRODUCTORY FRENCH, by Walter D. Head. 
Illustrated. 329 pages. F. M. Ambrose 
& Co. 96c. 

Combines the direct method of instruction 
with drill in language construction and gram- 
mar. Questions in French for dialog work 
are a part of many lessons. Every sixth les- 
son is a review. Conversational lessons, short 
themes and dictation exercises vary the work. 


EUSINESS FORMS AND CUSTOMS For EVERYDAY 
UsgE, by L. H. Cadwallader, South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. The John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 

A text for courses in the elements of busi- 
ness and also a reference book for general use. 
Illustrated with business forms, it serves well 
as a guide for those seeking up-to-date busi- 
ness information. The initial chapter on Per- 
sonality and Equipment cannot fail to inspire 
the thoughtful and conscientious worker. 
Chapters on book-keeping, correspondence, fil- 
ing, general office work, banking, transporta- 
tion, insurance, property and taxation are in 
sufficient detail for usual business practice. 
A pad of blank forms and review exercises 
accompanies the text. 


VITAL ENGLISH, Books One, Intermediate, and 
Two, by C. Ralph Taylor, Girls’ High 
School, and Louise K. Morss, Elementary 
Grades, Boston. F. M. Ambrose & Co. 60c, 
66c and 75c respectively. 

Book One presents preparatory steps in oral 
and written composition: stories from pictures, 
sentence construction, right words, punctua- 
tion sand letters. Lessons on “Community Help- 
ers,” dramatizing and nature study add scope 
to the work. 

Intermediate Book treats language work 
largely by daily accounts of experiences and 
observations. It correlates composition with 
history, geography and literature, by drama- 
tization, and gives a project in Americaniza- 
tion through study of the history and mean- 
ing of the flag. Abundant work in usage ac- 
companies the subject matter. 

Book Two, Grammar and Composition for 
the upper grades, aims to appeal to the life 
and interests of the pupils. The grammar 
technique is largely treated through the study 
of stories, descriptions and expositions, rather 
than by the detached sentence method. 


THE TEACHER’S TECHNIQUE, by Charles Elmer 
Holley, Ph.D., formerly Assistant Direc- 
tor Bureau of Educational Research, Uni- 
bee of Illinois. 378 pp. The Century 

0. A 
An elementary text on the principles of 
classroom procedure, adapted to normal school 
and college students and those who, without 


specialized training, desire to acquire skill in 
teaching and classroom management. The 
book is based upon sound educational phil- 
osophy and the author’s experience. It is com- 
prehensive and practical. The suggested read- 
ings easily expand the text to engage the 
thought and study of the most gifted, the ex- 
ercises stimulate original thought, the Chapter 
summaries give in condensed form the gist 
of the discussion and constitute an abbreviated 
text. The text is based upon a carefully con- 
structed outline (pp. 357-367) which, with sub- 
divisions and headings make it most usable. Of 
particular merit are the chapters on Develop- 
ing the Emotions, Developing Individuality, 
Training Pupils to Study Effectively and Les- 
son Plans. 


PRINCIPALS OF TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS, 
by Hubert Wilbur Nutt, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 359 pages. The Century Co. 
$2. 


Designed as a text for educational courses 
in normal schools and schools of education, 
this book not only discusses the principles and 
practice of teaching, but definitely applies 
them to the peculiar needs of highschool pupils. 
The author emphasizes the teaching of high 
school pupils by means of the high school sub- 
jects, for the successful high school teacher 
must think of what adolescent boys and girls 
are and what they ought to become by their 
study in the various fields of the high school 
curriculum. The text has chapters onthemethod 
of learning, motivation, individual differences, 
organization of subject-matter, devices, meas- 
urement of results, technique, supervision of 
study habits and the problem of conduct. 
Throughout the work, the author aims to de- 
velop democratic citizenship. Every teacher 
of adolescence could profit by reading this book. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN SUPERVISED STUDY 
AND ASSIMILATIVE READING, by J. A. Wi- 
ley, Department of Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 112 
pages. Published by the author. $1. 

The book is the application of scientific re- 

search to the problem, of supervised study and 
is a teacher’s guide in the formation of ef- 
ficient study habits through systematic train- 
ing. It will be used to advantage by teachers 
from the fifth grade through the high school. 
The author states that skilful study involves 
the use of a great variety of specific study 
habits. He then shows how the teacher may 
aid his students in forming and fixing these 
habits by practicing correct procedures. Each 
chapter has a summary of main points at the 
beginning (a la Parker) and references at the 
end. The book closes with a complete outline 
of its contents. Mr. Wiley’s challenge is, What 
are you doing about the Study Problem? 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ARTS, by Huger El- 
liott, Principal of the School of Industrial 
Art, Philadelphia, and others. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Philadelphia. 

The book is adapted to high schools and col- 
leges. Already 60 colleges have decided to use 
it in their freshman courses. Fully illustrated. 

Will be off the press in December. 
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DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 

A democracy renews and perpetuates itself 
through its schools. Every man, woman and 
child worthy of the name American should 
give, therefore, willing and substantial sup- 
port to the schools of their native or adopted 
land; confident in the belief that the privileges 
they enjoy are due largely to the teachers of 
this land; to whom no sacrifice has been, nor 
is, too great that men and women shall be 
taught to carry on the ideals of the founders 
of this Nation and the social practices in har- 
mony with these ideals. 

There is no greater blessing to democracy 
than an educated people; no greater menace 
than an unsound scheme of education or fail- 
ure of the latter to offer free and unlimited 
opportunity for the training and education of 
the masses into the possession and enjoyment 
of the privileges which an enlightened democ- 
racy assures its people. Outstanding among 
these privileges is adequate preparation for 
the business of living. That means the pos- 
session of a strong body and a clean mind, of 
technical skill and method, of information 
needful for the conduct of one’s job or one- 
self in association with his fellows, of judg- 
ment and directive intelligence. 

Surely no less than this is the right of our 
people, nor should be the effort of the Nation 
to give through its schools. If this is true, 
then education now and in the future must 
command a more solid and dependable support 
than it has in the past, for such a program 
of education will be costly. It will mean more 
and better-built schoolhouses; ample and use- 
ful equipment in shop, laboratory, and library; 
playgrounds, assemblies and recreation rooms; 
and above all it will mean a teaching staff 
with a better understanding of the motives 
that move men and women in the conduct of 
modern affairs. 





A RECIPE FOR EDUCATION 

To infinite patience add a little wisdom, 
carefully strained through profitable experi- 
ence. Pour in a brimming measure: of the 
milk of human kindness, and season well with 
the salt of common sense. Boil gently over a 
friendly fire made of fine enthusiasms, stirring 
constantly with just discipline. When it has 
boiled long enough to be thoroughly blended, 
transfuse it by wise teaching to the eager mind 
of a restless boy and set away to cool.—To- 
morrow he will greet you an educated man.— 
Edwin Osgood Grover. 
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ART IN EDUCATION 


I believe in Art because I believe in rich- 
ness of life. I believe in Art Education be- 
cause there can be no Complete Education 
without it. I believe in Art Education not as 
another subject added in the curriculum, but 
as an attitude and a spirit which suffuses the 
whole. I believe the Industries, expressing the _ 
fundamental instincts of construction, are its 
roots; I believe that Science and History are 
its twin stalks, the former developing insight 
and skill, and the latter giving a sense of value 
in all which education involves. I believe that 
Arts in the broadest sense of the term repre- 
sent the flower of the plant not only adding 
beauty and fragrance, but making possible a 
rich fruitage of democracy’s best human insti- 
tution. I believe that both in education and 
life Art is present wherever a process calls 
forth in a single expression the whole nature 
of thé individual, in an attempt to interpret 
and to satisfy a social need.—Will Grant 
Chambers. 





ANTI-SOLECISM 


When we say “it is they” 
In grammatical way, 
We are speaking in nominative fashion; 
But to see “it is me” 
Or to hear “one of we” 
Fills our hearts with syntactical passion. 


Should you cry “was it I?” 
With never a “why?” 
Without knowing the linguistic reason? 
Some will say that you may; - 
But we say to you “Nay!” 
“Come learn; “now’s the genitive season.” 


When we hear that “it ain’t,” 

We grammarians faint; 
We are used to a perfect construction. 
And the frequent “I won’t,” 
And what is worse, the “he don’t,” 
Cause quite a grammatical ruction. 


The time will soon come 
When there is no more rum 
On account of Volstead’s prohibition; 
So the “Have one on me?” 
And “Ain’t he on a spree?” 
Will no longer be on exhibition. 


We pray in this rhyme 
For the fast-coming time, 
When we all may attain to perfection; 
When the “gents” and the “pants” 
And their cousins and aunts 
Are completely brought under subjection. 


And then with our wings 

And our golden harp strings 

We shall fly and play ad infinitum, 

And when dead errors rise 

And enter the skies, 

The scholars will be there to right ’em! 


A. M. Hawley 
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Day and Night 
Good Weather or Bad 
‘Careful Pupils or Destructive Pupils 
It’s all the Same toa 


HOLDEN 


BOOK COVER 


which is made of a pure, unadulterated 
Unfinished Leatherette Material 
Waterproof, Weatherproof, Sanitary 


Doubles the Lives of School Books 
Saves the Taxpayers’ Money ; 
Helpful and Convenient for the Teacher 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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XMAS SUGGESTIONS 


BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS 





Evangeline « « « e Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


With Prose Version By 
CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Lorna Doone ...... . . R.D. Blackmore 


Abridged For Juvenile Readers By 
CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


The Thr ee Musketeers - Alexander Dumas 


Edited By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Old Time Tales... .. By Lawton B. Evans 


An Unusual Book Containing in Story Form a General Resume of World 
History From the Earliest Records to Modern Times 


Moons of Long Ago By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


A Fascinating Collection of Indian Legends Pertaining to Nature 


Bradley Tinted Construction and Mounting Paper 
XMAS RED AND GREEN 


Send for Circulars of Seals and Calendar Pads 


McLoughlin Bros. Picture Study Books 


ADAPTED FOR STORY TELLING AND PICTURE STUDY 
, IN LOWER GRADES 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


L. L. NARAMORE, Manager 
17th and Arch Streets - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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You Can Fight It With the Proper Backing 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


Accepts into membership Teachers Only and protects their most valu- 
able asset—the time spent in the school room. It pays for ALL Diseases 
common to both sexes. It is conducted by school men of high repute, and 
is endorsed by leading educators everywhere. 


BENEFITS 


FOR SICKNESS FOR ACCIDENT 


$5.00 for the first week, $12.50 per 
week thereafter, maximum $317.50 for 
any one illness. If death occur, 
$100.00 additional, making a total of 
$417.50. 


$12.50 per week for total disability, 
maximum $325. Partial disability 
$5.00 per week not to exceed thirteen 
weeks. Loss of one hand, foot, or eye, 
$150. Loss of both hands, feet or eyes, 


$250. . Permanent Total Disability, 


Liberal benefits for partial disability 
$250. Accidental Death, $250. 


from illness, for quarantine and old 
age also provided for without extra 
cost. 


Total Benefits Paid, Over $180,000.00. Assets, Over $51,000.00 
THE COST, $12.00 per year 





I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for the 
prompt payment of benefits after my recent illness. 
It seemed like an act of Providence to have your WE 
representative call upon me for membership, and my HAVE 
subsequent joining the Association. I HAD NEVER PAID 
BEEN SICK IN MY LIFE, and when sickness did 
come these benefits were a wonderful blessing. Since HIM 
MEMBER that time I can appreciate more than ever the possi- BENEFITS 
bilities of your Association. I hope for some time to FOUR 

TIMES 


SAYS come my dues may help to bring the necessities of 
life to some unfortunate one the same as they have 
to me during the past six months. 

I wish you a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 











The man who wrote the above letter simply availed himself of his better 
judgment when he became a member of our Association. He laid aside the 
threadbare excuse, “Sometime I will become a memher, but not now,” and said, 
“T will,” and has congratulated himself ever since. 

In which class are you? Are you going to act today, or are you going to be 
unfair to yourself and defer the matter? Better write this very minute! Even 
tomorrow may be too late! 
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not you? 


GET OUT OF THE RUT AND INTO THE ROUTE 


‘THE route that for nearly 40 years has led the members of our big family to bigger opportunities. 
Hundreds of attractive positions come to us and we need good candidates to fill them. Why 
Write to Dr. A. S. Mackenzie 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 437 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. P New York City 














Pathfinder The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper published at the 


Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
National Tells story of world’s news in interesting, 


It is the Ford of the school world. 
understandable way. You will like the 


Pathfinder. There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep well 
Weeklyc™4 or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your 


questions and is a mine of information. 


Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but 


15 Cents you can have on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for special current events 


circular and rate for school club subscriptions. 


Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 





OUR FREE SERVICE 





manual. 
fee of ten dollars. 


in teaching the Mechanicsand Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our 
OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still 





free to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLANWhen followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 


big asset in school, business and social life. 





PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. 


conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer 





Thus, it 


Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the 





attention of modern educators. 


Follow immediately the Palmer Method 


Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly 


gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 2re selling in very greatly, in- 


creased quantities, 





offer the greatest value, 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 








Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., New York City, Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Prop. 


A superior agency for superior people. We register 
only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 














Notwithstanding the fact that nearly every 
State has put into its constitution the funda- 
mental principle of the State’s obligation in 
public education, there is not a State in the 
Union which has yet complied with these plain 
provisions and given to the boys and girls an 
equality of opportunity in education. Those 
who live in'the country districts have not been 
provided facilities for obtaining an education 
equal to those in our cities. 

There is no other institution in America 
which has made so little progress in the last 
century as the rural school. Is this great, 
rich Nation to tolerate this condition of affairs 
for another century? Or shall we comply with 
the plain demands which have been determined 
to be the American policy in education?— 
Thomas E. Finegan. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 


GULLIBLE GOOFS 

Goodspeed always blushes when he _ sees 
plaid ribbon. Dean Clark of the University of 
Illinois tells why in his article on fraternities 
in the June issue of The American Boy. In 
Goodspeed’s mind, you see, plaid ribbon is tied 
up to that awful day when as a gullible college 
freshman he let himself be tricked into making 
a fool of himself all over the campus. He 
thought he was pledging himself to a frater- 
nity; but he joined the Royal Order of Goofs. 
To this day he hates plaid ribbon... .After all, 
Goodspeed got off easy. He has only one hu- 
miliating day to remember. More than one 
man has a whole college career full of days 
that he remembers with regret—just because 
he fell for the first fraternity bid that came to 
him, without waiting to find out and consider 
any of the important things involved. He 
realizes now that he was a guillible goof; that 
he let a crowd of fellows rush him off his feet 
and into a fraternity where he was a misfit; 
and that because he did, he lost everlastingly 
his chance of getting in with the crowd that, 
for him, was the right crowd. Not every goof 
wears a plaid ribbon; sometimes he wears a 
bona fide pledge pin—of the wrong organiza- 
tion. If this fall or next fall or the one after, 
some fraternity urges you to come on in, don’t 
be in too much of a hurry. Say to yourself 
firmly: “Now don’t be a gullible goof; stop 
and ask questions and think.”—The American 
Boy. 
It will be appreciated. 
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Equality of 
opportunity is one of 
our American ideals. 
Education tends to destroy 
the injustices of class rule 


and offers equal opportunity 
for the attainment of Power 
and Position. 


Equip your schools. 
Make 1922-23 the 





CA Sian f Quality FELD YY] CA Mark f Service 
Catalogs of School Equipment 


sent to Schoolmen 
upon request 
Give ofBcial 
poaton 





QUALITY 


ELC 


SERVICE 


Z 
Z 
Z 
Be. 


Manufacturers, Impor nd Exporters of Scientif 


1816 Orleans Street nd School Supplies 
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SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK 
IN PAPER AND CARDBOARD 


Complete working detail drawings and full 
instructions for making over 100 different 
articles. The projects include a house, wind- 
mill, trees, furniture, boxes, calendars, Hal- 
lowe’en decorations, Christmas gifts, etc. 

There are 69 pages, 9x12 in., printed in large clear 


type onan extra quality paper, bound in stiff card- 
board. Price $1.00 per copy postpaid. 


If the book does not meet your requirements, your 
money will be promptly refunded to you, provided you 
return the book within five days from the time you 


receive it. 
ROBERTS & MECK 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 














MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


in Penna., N.J., Del., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market St Philadelphia 











ON HIGH QUALITY INDIVIDUAL PENCILS 
Any name and address, etc. (not over 40 letters) 
stamped in gold on First Quality SUPERHEX pencils. 
3for 50c—6for 75c—12 for $1.00. (POSTPAID 
Nothing finer for XMAS. IN FANCY HOLL 

BOXES. Assorted colors. Money Back Guarantee. 
AGENTS WANTED. Adults, boys, or girls send trialorder. 
ABBOTT PENCIL CO., 327, Farwell Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








Send 20c in Stamps or Coin for 


The World Remapped 


By R. Baxter Blair 


An 80-page book summarizing the tremendous 
changesin World Geography. Every teacher should 
haveit on her desk forready reference. Use Coupon. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 





Name. 
Grade. 











(PSI 12-2) 
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THESE 


FACTS 


TESTIFY TO QUALITY 


INNEAPOLIS High Schools have 
ordered and reordered Wiese 
Laboratory Furniture to the ex- 

tent of twelve carloads. 

The new Dental College of Marquette 
University has awarded us a contract 
for $28,000. 

Laboratories of the Bay City (Mich.) 
million-dollar High School have been 
equipped complet ly with Wiese Labora- 
tory Furniture. 


Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the Decatur _ (lIll.) 
Board of Education, writes us regarding 
the laboratory equipment for the new 
Roosevelt Junior High School: “The 
cases, tables, desks, and special pieces 
made by you are in my judgment very 
high quality indeed. I believe I know 
cabinet work when I see it, and I want 
to say that you have an excellent prod- 
uct.” 


Ask for our new catalog, No. 32.Twelve Sales Offices throughout the country. 
Address inquiries to Factory, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 








OUTLINES History—‘*The War’’ Geography, 
Civics, Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Business Forms, Botany, Physics, Physiology, Maps. 

These pamphlets are prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of theimportant facts, but not so brief 
but that the student maysecure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject. Price of outlines, 20 cents each; discount if ten or more 
are ordered. Maps in blocks of fifty, 38c. 


JENNINGS PUB. CO. Inc. Box17, Bklyn. N.Y. 


TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 

326-7-8 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, 304 eee Bidg. 
EMILY A. LANE, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat. City Bank Bldg. 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL, Mgr. 
ayencuns, N. Y., 301-2 Post speetent Bldg. 
GEORGE M. HAIGHT, Mgr. 
Northampton, Mass., aaa Bldg. 
RUBY M. TUTHILL, Mgr. 














No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
schools—many TEACHERS WANTED for choice positions 








Great Opportunities 


for Advancement 

A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 

No Enrollment Fee 

No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 














Barnard’s 
Rowland’s 
Gartlan’s 

Heilman’s 


Pennsylvania Agenc 


Some of the BEST AND NEWEST TEXTBOOKS 


“GETTING A LIVING,” a vocational civics text that attracts and holds a class. 
“HEROES OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY,” extremeiy interesting, for fourth grades. 
“ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION.” 
“PRACTICAL HEALTH LESSONS” “I” and “II.” 
Corson & Cornish’ “FOUNDERS OF FREEDOM IN AMERICA,” for elementary grades. 

All adopted both for si York City and Philadelphia. 


If interested please write the 


GEORGE D. “GIDEON, 1931 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. 


It will be appreciated. 











LOOKING TO OUR FOUNDATIONS 


Is the significant title of a virile and opportune book by 
.-JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fearlessly some of the fundamental and 
timely economic questions involved in the conduct and management of our public 


schools. Among these subjects are: 


“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domination and Control of the Public 
Schools in Bureaucratic State Departments.” Noteworthy examples cited. 


“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School Funds to Other Than Educational Pur- 
poses by Politically Dominated State and City Systems.” 


“The Salary Question. A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment of Relative Sal- 
aries from Elementary Teacher up to and Including the Superintendent, Sub- 
mitted for the Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing Salaries.” 


“School Teaching as a Profession.” Some potent reasons why, “The occupation of teach- 
ing is being deserted in the present and shunned for the future!” 


“The School Book Question. An Effective Remedy Proposed for Correcting the Many 
Abuses in the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of Schoolbooks.” 


This Book is of Special Interest to all School People of Pennsylvania! 
Cloth 384 pp. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00 
Mail your order direct to the publishers 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS, Geneva, Illinois 











‘‘Keeving well more vital than getting well’’ 


Lippincott’s Health Series 


Will show the Children How 
BROADHURST—All through the Day the 
‘  5e 





For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to young 
children the most important principles of healthful 
living. Beautifully illustrated and artistically 
decorated. 


For Third and Fourth Grades 
Considered the best method for teaching children 
the most important truths of hygienic living and 
sanitation. Used extensively with excellent results 
as basic text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 
supplementary reacer. 

HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hygiene 
and Health. (Brand new series of 
three books for grades IV to VIII 
inclusive. ) 

Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body.... 

Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
Home Hygiene ‘ 

Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in 
Vocational and Community Hygiene 


BROADHURST—Home and Community 
Hygiene 
For High School, Home Economic Classes 
and the Individual 
A textbook of personal and public health pre- 
senting a veritable mine of information. Fills a 
long-felt need. 
Liberal terms of Introduction. Write for samples. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square - Philadelphia, Pa. 








Something New 
Motivated Seat Work Cards 


In the H. & M. Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 
will be found a new idea in seat work material. 
They are motivated by the fact that they require 
the doing of several interesting things. In the 
first place the instructions for celoring which are 
given in story form and the rhymes and other 
text, which is given in connection with the pic- 
tures to be colored, furnish good material for 
silent reading. The care with which the student 
reads is evidenced by the accuracy with which he 
follows the suggestions for coloring given in the 
stories. 


Besides the reading and the coloring of the pic- 
tures there is the cutting and pasting, all of which 
is done with a definite purpose in mind and there- 
fore makes these motivated seat work cards of 
unusual value. 

The series consists of the foliowing sets, each 
of which contains 16 dif- 
ferent cards: 


No. 15—Circus Pictures 
to Cut, Color 


No. 16—Peter Rabbit 
Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste 


No. 1%7—Mother Goose 
Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste 1 








Samples of any set or all 
three will be sent upon 
receipt of price with the 
understanding that money 
will be refunded promptly 
if not found satisfactory. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


438 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 














Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 

















UNEXCELLED 


THE STORY HOUR SERIES 


STORY HOUR READERS (Grades One to Three Inclusive) 


N the books for the first three years the “content method” reaches 

I its most perfect development. There is never a dull minute in 

Story Hour work. The pupil’s eager interest is held by the 

stories, rhymes, dramatizations and fascinating pictures. The simple 

but exceedingly effective phonetic work insures rapid and satisfactory 
progress. 


STORY HOUR READINGS (Grades Four to Eight Inclusive) 


N the books for the last five years the delightful selections repre- 
sent the best of both classic and modern writers. They provide 
the kind of reading material especially needed by schools today 

because it is strong in its training of character and in its ideals of 
citizenship. 

An unusual amount of space is devoted to modern writers. 
Among them are: Kipling, Stevenson, Howells, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Cleveland, Mark Twain, Riley, Kilmer, Foss, Mase- 
field, Van Dyke and Noyes. 

Much of the material in these readers is especially suitable for 
drill in silent reading. Helps are also provided by which the pupil’s 
appreciation of what he reads is quickened. Every effort has been 
made to give the child a taste for books, to develop his character, and 
= him to read with reasonable speed and to retain what he 

as read. ; 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


(Revised) 


HESE books show the territorial changes wrought by the World 
War, and the readjustments of industrial and trade conditions. 
Throughout, their emphasis is on the human side of geography, 

yet they constantly make clear the influence of physical conditions 
on the life and work of man. 

Their sane, well-balanced material, natural and easy style, beau- 

tiful pictures and maps and their highly approved methods make 
them the leading geographies of today. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 








New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


























SPECIAL EDITION 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
DECEMBER 15, 1922- 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


of the 


Seventy-third Meeting 


of the 


Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 





BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
December 27-29, 1922 





This program will answer many questions for you. Attention is especially 
called to the plats of Bethlehem and the Liberty High School, the data re- 
garding Bethlehem and its schools, the directory of the meetings and list of 
out-of-state speakers 


BRING THIS PROGRAM WITH YOU 


Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post office at Lebanon, Pa., under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Sept. 1, 1921 





DIRECTORY OF MEETINGS 








ORGANIZATIONS 


THURSDAY 
EC. 28 


WEDNESDAY 
Dec. 27 


FRIDAY 
DEc. 29 





.|P. M.| Eve.||A. M.|P. M. 


Eve.||A. M. 


P. M. 


Eve. 


PLACE OF MEETING 





General Programs 


x x |X 


x 


x 


Auditorium, Liberty High School ° 





House of Delegates 


:)!|Auditorium 





. College and Teacher Training Dept... 


.|Room 212 





. County Superintendence Department. . 


.|Study Hall, 2nd floor 





.|Library, 2nd floor front 





1 
2 
3. District Superintendence Department.. 
4 


. Graded School Department 


.|Franklin School Auditorium 





5. High School Department... . 


.|Auditorium 





High School Sections: 
1. Classical 


.|Room 122 





. Commercial 


.|Room 215 





. English 


.|Room 212 





. Mathematics 


.|Study Hall, 2nd floor 





.|Room 120 





. Science 


.|Room 119 





.|Room 118 





2 
3 
4 
5. Modern Language 
6 
7 
8 


.|Room 214 





. Music Department 


@|X|X|X|X1X| xX} x] xX 


© 


'.|Nitschmann Auditorium 





- Rural School Department 


x|x 


.|Room 121 








. Supervising Principals Department... . 


.}Room 120 








. Vocational Ed. and Practical Arts... .. 


.|Science Lecture Room, 3rd floor 








Vocational Education Sections: 
1. Agriculture 


* LE 


.|Room 121 








.|Art Rooms, 3rd floor and 201 








.|Room 218 








. Home Economics. 


.|Sewing Room, ground floor 





i 





. Industrial Arts 


.|Room 117 








. School Garden & Nature Study. 


xlxlxlx{x| 


.|Room 219 





Committee on Resolutions 





—_ 
= 
Se 
—] 


.|Room 216 





College ‘Teachers of Education 


.|High School, Room 213 





Round Tables: 
1. Americanization 


.|Science Lecture Room, 3rd floor 








- Health Education 


.|Room 215 





. Kindergarten—Primary 


Kink ie 


.|Study Hall, 3rd floor 





. Library Section 


.|Room 213 





. Penmanship 


.|Millinery Room, Ground floor 





. Special Education 


x 
x x 


4 


.|Room 307 





7. State Council of Geography 





x x 
































...|Study Hall, 1st floor 











Joint session of Rural School Department and gare Section of the Department of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, Room 121 at 9.30 a. M., Thursday, Dec. 2 
2. Joint session of Graded School and Rural School Departments, Franklin School Auditorium at 9.30 A. M., Friday, 


Dec. 29. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OFFICERS, 1922 


Executive Council (12) 


H. W. Dodd, President Allentown 

William W. Evans, First Vice President 
Bloomsburg 

G. D. Robb, Second Vice President....Altoona 


(Not a member of the Council) 
Thomas E. Finegan, Ex officio....Harrisburg 


Presidents of Departments 
College and Teacher Training School, C. C. 
Green, Clarion a 
County Superintendence, J. H. Hoffman, 
Doylestown 
District Superintendence, R. E. Laramy, Al- 


toona 
Graded School, F. D. Keboch, Aspinwall 
High School, H. E. Winner, Pittsburgh 
Music, M. C. Rosenberry, Reading 
Rural Schools, J. S. Champion, Williamsport 
— Principals, C. S. Kniss, Beaver- 
ale 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts, A. 
S. Hurrell, State College 


Elective Committees 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
a. Term expires in 1923 
Will Grant Chambers, 
State College 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
S. E. Weber, Charleston, W. Va. (Re- 
signed) 
Harlan Updegraff, Philadelphia 
b. Term expires in 1922 
Frank E. Baker, East Stroudsburg 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
S. H. Layton, Pittsburgh 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
a. Term expires in 1923 
W. Dodd, Chairman, Allentown 
J. H. Alleman, Uniontown 
F. E. Downes, Harrisburg 
George E. Mark, Lansdowne 
Anna Walker, Philadelphia 
b. Term expires in 1922 
E. L. Bowman, Erie 
J. R. Gilligan, Scranton 
W. H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 
J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
Beulah A. Fenimore, Philadelphia 
George L. Omwake, Collegeville 
Addison Jones, West Chester 
Officers of the Executive Council 
John C. Wagner, Treasurer, Carlisle 
James Herbert Kelley, Executive Secre- 
wry, 10 South Market Square, Harris- 
urg 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Registration Headquarters 


Registration Headquarters will be in the 
offices of the Liberty High School. Each mem- 
ber of the Association should fill out an enroll- 
ment card and receive a copy of the official 


Chairman, 


program and a badge. The Committee on Cre- 
dentials will be in a room adjacent to Head- 
quarters. 
j Badges 

Delegates representing Local Branches may 
receive their badges (maroon) from the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. Other members may 
receive their badges (white) at the time of 
registration. 

Speakers—Please Note 

Each speaker on the general or department- 
al programs is expected to leave a copy of his 
address or an abstract of it with the secre- 
tary of the organization before which the ad- 


_ dress is delivered BEFORE leaving the hall. 


Exhibits 
Educational—Americanization, Science Lec- 
ture Room, 3d floor; Art, corridors first and 
second floors; Geography, Study Hall, ist 


floor; Hand Work of Special Classes, Room 
214. 


Commercial—Superintendent James N. 
Muir has set aside the north wing of the Lib- 
erty High School, rooms 102 to 109 inclusive 
with space in corridor for exhibits and dem- 
onstrations. 

Reception 

The Board of Education, the Superintendent 
and the teachers of Bethlehem will give an in- 
formal reception to the Bach Choir and all vis- 
iting teachers in the Gymnasium of Liberty 
High School following the concert, Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 27. 

Cafeteria 

The cafeteria of the Liberty High School, 
ground floor, will serve noon lunches Thurs- 
day and Friday, at 11:30 and 12:15 at 60c. 
Lunch tickets will be on sale in Memorial Hall 
of the Liberty High School building. 

Excursion to Lehigh University 

Autos will be stationed at the main entrance 
of Liberty High School at 3:00 P. M. Thurs- 
day and 10:30 A. M. Friday to start not later 
than 3:30 and 11:00, respectively, for Lehigh 
University and South Side points of interest. 


Inspection of Industries 
On Friday forenoon, Mr. James C. Tucker, 
Director of Vocational Education, Bethlehem, 
will conduct a tour of inspection to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation and other industries 
for P. S. V. E. members and others interested. 
Autos will start at 9:00 A. M. 


Committee on Local Arrangements 

The thanks of the Association are due Su- 
perintendent James N. Muir, Chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, his corps 
of assistants, the Board of Education and the 
Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce for their 
splendid services in. attending to all necessary 
local arrangements for making the Convention 
a success. Thanks are also due to the students 
of Bethlehem for their co-operation in musical 
organizations, in class demonstrations and as 
guides and ushers. 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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BETHLEHEM 


Bethlehem signifies “The House of Bread.” 

Founded in 1741 by Moravians under Count 
Zinzendorf. On the site of the first house 
is now erected the Hotel Bethlehem, 

Located on the Lehigh Valley, Philadelphia & 
Reading, Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
and Lehigh and New England Railroads 
and on the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company. 

Situated 89 miles southwest of New York 
City and 56 miles north of Philadelphia. 

Incorporated as a consolidated city, compris- 
ing the Boroughs of Bethlehem and South 
Bethlehem, 1918. 

Area, 18 square miles. 

Population, approximately 60,000. 

Elevation above sea level, 250 to 900 feet. 

Commission Form of Government, James M. 
Yeakle, Mayor. 

Thirty-five miles of paved streets. 

Twenty and one-half miles of street railways. 


Home of 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Lehigh University, 
Moravian Preparatory School, Bethlehem Pre- 
paratory School, Bishopthorpe Manor, Mo- 
ravian College for Women, Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary, Bach Choir, Beth- 
lehem Steel Male Chorus, Moravian Trombone 
Choir and Bethlehem Steel Band. 


Bethlehem Schools 


Total number of teachers............... 292 
Number of grade buildings ............ 25 
Number of high school buildings ........ 2 


James N. Muir, Superintendent of Schools 


Teachers 


Liberty high school (new), Linden St. and 


Elizabeth Ave., James D. Howlett, 

| fc | RR epee qa ee eet ee ree un ee 64 
Nitschmann school (new), Avenue J and 

West Union St. Kindergarten 


through first year high school, Jose- 
‘phine Brown, Supr. Prin.............. aay 
Open to P. S. E. A. members 9 to 5 
Quinn school (new), East Fourth St., 
John J. McNamara, Supr. Prin.... 30 
Open to P. S. E. A. members 9 to 5 
South Side high school, Packer and Brod- 
head Avenues, 7th, 8th and 9th 
grades, Lloyd F. Hess, Prin......... 21 
Open to P. S. E. A. members 9 to 5 
Excelsior-Trade school, E. J. Overfield, 
Acting Prin. 
— building, Mrs. E. V. D. Brown, 
Pri 


Webster. building, Lillie A. Aller, Prin.. 8 
Central building, C. W. Bachert, Prin. 13 
Packer building, Annie McBride, Prin.. 8 
Washington and Brodhead, John A. Sny- 
GOP SBBE IRS bic shea. sisic ee bas sti 19 


Hamilton school, S. G. Fishel, Prin. .... 7 

Lafayette and Jefferson, Gertrude Haf- 
GE, SOE EEA, <x sora eioierere ses we ote 18 

Franklin, Neisser and Penn, Emma S. 
BONNET, SUPP LMI. 60.60 sea oe.8' 25 


. Total enrollment of pupils 


Monocacy school, John J. R. Weiss, Prin. 4 
Fairview and Calypso, I. M. Frankenfield, 
Supr. Prin. 16 
Higbee school, Ella L. Heberling, Prin... 8 
Keiper school, Bertha E. James, Prin.... 4 


Ungraded Schools 


Labor Camp, Mrs. M. K. Long, Prin.... 1 
Crest Ave. school, John R. Beck, Prin.. 2 
Limekiln school, Henry E. Hildt, Prin... 1 
Kichline school, Mrs. Minnie Robinson, 
DNS io asore She ads vin s Sieie ire cio eis 1 
2 
8 


Fox school, Esther Strickler, Prin. 
Principals 22 


Supervisors .. 


Total.. 


Opportunity School 
Franklin building, Center and North Sts. 
Continuation School 
Central building, Vine St. 


SUPERVISORS 
Vocational Education ...... James C. Tucker 
ROT scare ex fies oner avocena olor efre een Nellie J. Apgar 
DNGIG 5, Von's airs Dna tekaneten cist orvs ROTC Margaret Mudgett 
Home Economics ...... Gertrude O. L. Dustin 
SABO? ooo eve wie soresereioncn agree A. Louise Morris . 
MRTG ce caaein eae eras Aneta M. Ruby 
Physical Education.......... Elna H. Nelson 
Physical Education...... Eloise W. Cawthorne 


Health Department 
Medical Inspector.......... R. J. Yost, M.D. 
School Nurses....Ruth Jones and Pauline A. 
Laubach 





OUT-OF-STATE SPEAKERS 


Allen, Henry J., Governor of Kansas 

Bigelow, Gertrude I., Instructor, Horace Mann 
School, N. Y. 

Colvin, Stephen Sheldon, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Fess, Simeon D., Ex-President, Antioch Col- 
lege, Congressman from Ohio, U. S. Sena- 
tor-elect 

Hatch, Roy W., Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

Hennes, Marie, Horace Mann 
School, N. Y. 

Higgins, Mrs. Milton Price, President, Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association, Worcester, Mass. 

Lewis, William Mather, Chief of Education 
Service, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Meredith, A. B., Commissioner of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wallis, Frederick A., Ex-Commissioner of Im- 
migration, N. Y. 

Wood, Thomas D., Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Columbia University, N. 

Wright, Frank W., Director of Elementary 
and Secondary Education and Normal 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Instructor 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-Third Meeting, Bethlehem, Pa. 
December 27-29, 1922 


CHRONOLOGICAL DIRECTORY 


December 27, Wednesday 


P. M 


. Bethlehem Rotary Club lunch for 
all Rotarians of the P. S. E. A., 
Hotel Bethlehem 


M. Departmental meetings 


M. Ways 


M. Bookmen’s-Schoolmen’s 


and Means Committee, 


Room 117 
. House of Delegates 


Dinner, 
. Hotel Bethlehem 


M. Bach Choir. Admission by badge 


. Reception 


December 28, Thursday 


M 
M 
. M. 
M 
M 


. House of Delegates 

. Section meetings 

Round Tables 

. College Teachers of Education 


. Committee on Resolutions, 
Room 216 


Luncheon, President and Ex- 
Presidents, P. S. E. A., Hotel 
Bethlehem 


Luncheon, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kurtz Restaurant 


Luncheon, Modern Language 
Section, Kurtz Restaurant 


11:30 and 


12:30 Cafeteria, 
School 


Liberty High 


M. Community Singing 


M. Citizenship Program 


M. Annual Dinner, College Teachers 


of Education, Hotel Bethlehem 


M. Music, Bethlehem Public Schools 


. Tenure Program 


aa 


December 29, Friday 


Breakfast, State Council of Ge- 
ography 


. Departmental meetings 


M. Round Tables 


Luncheon, Society of Vocational 
Education, Hotel Bethlehem 


12:30 Cafeteria, 
School 


Liberty High 


. Community Singing 


M. Finance Program 


. Committee on Resolutions, 


. Music—Bethlehem Steel 


Room 216 
Com- 
pany Male Chorus, Leader 


John T. Watkins 


. Industrial Program 


M. Report, Committee on Resolutions 





OFFICIAL PROGRAM, BETHLEHEM CONVENTION 


I. GENERAL SESSIONS 


All General Sessions Will Be Held in the Auditorium of the 
Liberty High School 





Wednesday Afternoon, December 27, 4:00 o’clock 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Wednesday Evening, December 27, 8:00 o’clock 
MUSICAL PROGRAM: The Bach Choir under the direction of Dr. J. FRED WOLLE 


will sing Mass in E Minor 
Soloists: Mrs. Mildred Faas, Soprano 

Mrs. Grace Harden, Contralto 

Nicholas Douty, Tenor 

Ruth R. Becker, Pianist 

T. Edgar Shields, Organist 

The Moravian Trombone Choir 


The rendition of the B Minor Mass has come to be for the Bach fes- 


tival hearers a solemn act of worship. 


They receive the interpretation 


of the Choir in reverent silence and would no more express approval with 
hand-clapping than they would applaud the recital of the Creed or an 


invocation 


PROGRAM 
KYRIE 


Kyrie eleison! 
Christe eleison! 
Kyrie eleison! 


Lord, have mercy upon us! 
Christ, have mercy upon us! 
Lord, have mercy upon us! 


GLORIA 


Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax, hominibus 
bonae voluntatis. 

Laudamus te, benedicimus te, adoramus te, glorifica- 
mus te, 

Gratias agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam. 

Domine Deus, Rex coelestis, Deus Pater omnipotens! 
Domine Fili unigenite, Jesu Christe altissime, 
Domine Deus, Agnus Dei, Filius Patris. 


Qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis, suscipe de- 


precationem nostram. 
Qui sedes ad dextram Patris, miserere nobis. 


Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men. 

We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, we 
glorify Thee, 

We give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory. 

O Lord God, heavenly King, God the Father Al- 
mighty! O Lord, the only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ the Highest; O Lord God, Lamb of God, 
Son of the Father. 

That takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us, receive our prayer. 

Thou that sittest at the right hand of the Father, 
have mercy upon us. 


Four CHORALES 


O joy! To know that Thou, my Friend, 
Art Lord, Beginning without end, 

The First and Last, Eternal! 

And Thou at length, O glorious grace! 
Wilt take me to that holy place, 

The home of joys supernal. 

Amen! Amen! 

Come and meet me, quickly greet me; 
Draw me ever 

Nearer to Thyself forever! 


Wake, my heart, the night of dread 
Fades before God’s great day flying; 
Christ hath risen from the dead, 

Death’s relentless night defying. 

Stilled is now my soul’s unrest: 

Through Christ’s grace the world is blest. 


Cum Sancto Spiritu in gloria Dei Patris. Amen. 


Whate’er may vex or grieve thee, 
To Him commit thy ways, 

Who friendless will not leave thee, 
Whom highest Heaven obeys. 

By Him the clouds are guided, 

The winds arise and blow; 

By Him the path provided, 
Whereon thy feet may go. 


Glory now to Thee be given, 

On earth as in the highest heaven, 
With lute and harp in sweetest tone. 
All of pearl each dazzling portal, 
Where we shall join the song immortal, 
Of saints and angels round Thy throne. 
Beyond all earthly ken 

Those wondrous joys remain 

That God prepares, 

Our hearts rejoice, i-o! i-o! 

Ever in dulci jubilo. 


With the Holy Spirit in the Glory of God the Father. 
Amen. 


10:00 RECEPTION by the Board of Education, Superintendent James N. Muir and 
the teachers of Bethlehem, Gymnasium, Liberty High School 
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Thursday Forenoon, December 28 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND N. E. A. DELEGATES 


Thursday Afternoon 


Citizenship Program . 
MUSIC, Community Singing, M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Leader, Reading 


INVOCATION, Rev. G. FRANKLIN GEHR, Pastor, Salem Lutheran Church, 
Bethlehem 


WELCOME, James N. Murr, Superintendent of Schools, Bethlehem 
RESPONSE, ANNIE E. Port, President Local Branch, P. S. E. A., Williamsport 


Topic: WHAT THE NATION EXPECTS OF THE SCHOOLS— 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Mrs. MILTON PRICE HIGGINS, President National Congress of Mothers 
HON. FREDERICK A. WALLIS, Ex-Commissioner of Immigration, New York 
Hon. SIMEON D. FEss, Senator-elect for Ohio 


Thursday Evening 


Tenure Program 
CONCERT—Pupils of the Liberty High School 


“Ballet Egyptian,” Luigini—High School Orchestra 
Conductor, Miss A. Louise Morris 
“Snow,” Elgar 
“What the Chimney Sang,” Griswald—Senior Girls’ Glee Club 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,” Coerne—High School Chorus. Director, Miss 
Anna Billington i 


Topic: THE TEACHER AND HER POSITION 
EDWIN C. BROOME, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 
Mrs. E. S. H. McCAuLEy, Member, State Council of Education, Beaver 
COMMISSIONER A. B. MEREDITH, Commissioner of Education, Connecticut 


Friday Afternoon, December 29 


Finance Program 


MUSIC: Community Singing 
—— Rev. HENRY J. STAHR, Pastor, Christ Reformed Church, Beth- 
ehem 


Topic: THE STATE AND ITS PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM— 
THE STATE’S INVESTMENT 


WILLIAM MATHER LEwIs, Chief Bureau of Education, U. S. C. C. 
THOMAS E. FINEGAN, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
SAMUEL S. Lewis, Auditor General, Harrisburg 


Friday Evening 
Industrial Program 


:30 MUSIC, Bethlehem Steel Company Male Chorus under the direction of John 
T. Watkins, Scranton 


Topic: THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION UPON THE INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE OF THE NATION 


:00 GOVERNOR HENRY J. ALLEN, Topeka, Kansas 
:00 CHARLES M. ScHwaps, President Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem 
7:00 REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
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II. DEPARTMENTAL AND SECTION PROGRAMS 


COLLEGE AND TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

President, Clyde C. Green, Clarion 

Vice President, J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg 

Secretary, Leroy King, U. of Pa., Phila. 


Executive Council 
C. C. Ellis, Huntingdon 
Weir C. Ketler, Grove City 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o'clock 
High School, Room 212 


Business Session 


THE TEACHER TRAINING SITUATION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


I. THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


a. What is its Present Status?—Dr. Ar- 
thur J. Jones, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


b. What are its Proper Aims and How 
may They be Realized?—Dr. George 
H. Reavis, University of Pittsburgh 


II. THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


a. Present Status—Principal J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, Slippery Rock State Nor- 
mal School 


b. Future Development—Principal Chas. 
H. Fisher, Bloomsburg State Normal 
School 


General Discussion 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 212 
Report of Committee on Intelligence Tests— 


Dr. George Gayley Chambers, Chairman, 
University of Pennsylvania 


General Discussion of Committee’s Report 


The Role of Intelligence Tests in the Selection, 
Elimination and Guidance of College Stu- 
dents—Dr. Stephen S. Colvin, Brown Uni- 
versity 


General Discussion 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 
President, J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Vice President, P. D. Blair, Meadville 
Secretary, A. P. Akeley, Coudersport 


Executive Committee 


John W. Snoke, Lebanon County 
Charles E. Dickey, Allegheny County 
James J. Bevan, Carbon County 


Committee on Resolutions 


William W. Evans, Columbia County 
Clyde T. Saylor, Chester County 
Arthur P. Mylin, Lancaster County 
Alvin F. Kemp, Berks County 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
High School, Study Hall, Second Floor 


Business Meeting 


Address—Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Effective Rural School Propaganda—Dr. Lee 
L. Driver, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

Discussion 

The Present Status of the Rural High School 
—Dr. William D. Lewis, Department of 
Public Instruction 


Discussion—Led by R. W. Robinson, Assistant 
Superintendent, Bradford County 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Study Hall, Second Floor 
The Teaching of History by the Project 


Method—Roy W. Hatch, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University 


Discussion 


The Rural School, Dr. Frank W. Wright, De- 
partment of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Reports of Committees 


DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


President, R. E. Laramy, Altoona 
Vice President, N. P. Benson, Lock Haven 
Secretary, Charles Miller, Latrobe 


_Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
High School Library, Second Floor, Front 


Business Session 

Address—Practical Problems in the Hygiene 
of Instructicn and School Administration 
—Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Round Table Conference 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School Library, Second Floor, Front 


Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 
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Address—Organization for Training in Citi- 
zenship—R. W. Hatch, Horace Mann 
School 

Round Table Conference 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, F. D. Keboch, Aspinwall 
Vice President, Annie Pott, Williamsport 
Secretary, Etta M. Work, Charleroi 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 


Franklin School Auditorium 


Business Session 

Improvement of the Teaching of Arithmetic 
in the First Four Years—Margaret Low- 
man, Indiana, Pa. 

General Discussion ' 

Demonstration Lesson, Geography—Marie 
Hennes, Horace Mann School 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
Franklin School Auditorium 


Silent Reading Demonstration, Gertrude I. 
Bigelow, Horace Mann School 

Joint Session with Rural School Department. 

Unity and Progression in Health Education 
in the Grades—Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Co- 
lumbia University 

Improved Methods of Classification and Pro- 
motion of Pupils—Veronica R. Michels, 
Philadelphia, Dr. Phillip A. Boyer, Phila- 
delphie 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, H. E. Winner, Pittsburgh 
Vice President, Chas. C. Heyl, Philadelphia 
Secretary, H. Ross Smith, Philadelphia 


Wednesday Afternoon, 1:30 o’clock 
High School Auditorium 


1:30 Music—Liberty High School Orchestra, 
Bethlehem 
2:00 Invocation—Rev. James Robinson, Pas- 
tor First Presbyterian Church, Beth- 
lehem 
2:10 Business Session 
2:20 The Place of Vocational Guidance in 
the Schools of Today—Edward Ry- 
nearson, Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Pittsburgh 
2:40 Discussion 
The Value of Extra Curricular Activ- 
ities in the High School 
Supervised Study 
3:00 Athletics and the Health of the High 
School Student—Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Columbia University 
3:20 Discussion 
Are the High Schools Unduly Empha- 
sizing Athletics? 
The High School Honor Society 
The Effect of the Rating System upon 
Teaching 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
High School Auditorium 


9:00 The Place of the Seventh, Eighth and 
Ninth Grades in the Public School 
System—J. M. Glass, Director of 
Junior High Schools, Department of 
Public Instruction 
9:30 The Educational Guidance of High 
School Students—S. S. Colvin, Brown 
University 
10:00 Round Table Conference—Vice Presi- 
dent C. C. Heyl, presiding 
The Best Plan of Grading High 
School Pupils 

Use of Intelligence Ratings in Place- 
ment of Entering Pupils 

The Cigarette and its Effect upon 
High School Boys 

Are the High School Courses Suf- 
ficiently Differentiated to Provide 
for all Pupils Who Seek Entrance to 
High School? 

General Mathematics or Traditional 
Algebra and Geometry—Which? 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION PROGRAMS 
CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, Jessie E. Allen, Philadelphia High 
School for Girls 
Vice President, N. E. Henry, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Jessie E. Bowers, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
High School, Room 122 


Business Meeting 


Report of the National Classical Investigation 
—wW. L. Carr, Oberlin College 
Some Legitimate Aims in the Teaching of 
Secondary Latin, and Methods of Achieve- 
ment—Dean M. G. Filler, Dickinson Col- 
lege 
Round Table Discussion—The Content of the 
Latin Course in the Secondary School 
Reading matter: Character and Amount 
Latin Composition: Amount 
English Word Study: Place 
Course 
It is earnestly hoped that all secondary school 
teachers who attend the meeting will con- 
tribute to this discussion 


in the 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


President, G. G. Hill, Indiana 
Secretary, made appointive 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 215 


Round Table Discussions 


The New State Syllabus—Its Purpose and 
Value 
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Inter-School Contests—Purpose, Content and 
Value 

The Greatest Weakness in the Teaching of 
the following: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting 

How can Commercial Teachers Generally Help 
to Elevate the Standards of their Pro- 
fession? 


Are Present Standards for the Certification 
of Commercial Teachers Sufficiently High? 


“Get acquainted” session for ten minutes 
Business Session 


ENGLISH SECTION 


President, Mabel Mulock, Altoona 
Vice President, Anna Adaire, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Blanche Lockhart, Canonsburg 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 212 


Discussion—Grammar, When and How—Dr. 
James H. Moffatt, Central High School, 
Philadelphia 

Round Table Discussion—Maintaining a Bal- 
ance in the Teaching of the Various Ele- 
ments in the English Course. 

What is Being Done—Orton Lowe, Director of 
English, State Department of Instruction 


Business Session 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 


President, W. R. Bray, Freeland 
Vice President, Harry G. Ungst, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Helen G. Fudge, Rosemond 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
High School, Study Hall, Second Floor 


What Knowledge of Mathematics the College 
Expects the High School Graduate to 
Have—John E. Stocker, Department of 
Mathematics, Lehigh University, Bethle- 

hem 

What Knowledge of Mathematics the Normal 
School Expects the High School Graduate 
to Have—W. B. Sutliff, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, State Normal School, Bloomsburg 

What Knowledge of Mathematics an Employer 
of High School Graduates Expects—W. 
G. Mann, Educational Director, New Jer- 
sey Zinc Company, Palmerton 

Discussion—J. A. Foberg, Director of Mathe- 
matics, Department of Public Instruction 


Business Session 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
President, Irving L. Foster, 
State College 
Vice President, G. C. L. Riemer, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
Secretary-Treasurer, Whitford H. Shelton, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
High School, Room 120 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers 


Present Tendencies in Modern Language 
Books—Alexander Green, Head of Foreign 
Language Department, D. C. Heath & Co. 

Connecting up the Classroom with the Foreign 
Language Club—Coit R. Hoechst, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh 

The Pennsylvania Syllabi, a Summary—G. C. 
L. Riemer, Director of Foreign Languages, 
State Department of Public Instruction 

The Diagnosis of Common Mistakes in Trans- 
lating into English—H. H. Arnold, Penn- 
sylvania State College 

Paper by representative of the Philadelphia 
Association of Modern Language Teach- 
ers 


Luncheon, Kurtz Restaurant 


SCIENCE SECTION 
President, J. B. Rishel, Williamsport 
Vice President, Robert E. Austin, Uniontown 
Secretary, Bertha M. Clark, Philadelphia 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
High School, Room 119 


Te ee Education for Good Citizen- 
ship 
The Purpose and Nature of a High School 


Course in Physics—Norman Mitterling, 
Uniontown High School 


General Science as a Preparation for Good 
Citizenship—Bertha M. Clark, Wm. Penn 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia 


Testing Laboratory Resourcefulness—David 
Hugh, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh 


Strengthening High School Science Teaching— 
D. S. Hartline, State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg 


Business Session 
Speakers limited to 20 minutes. Discussions 
will fill up the balance of the time 
SociaL StupIeEs SECTION 


Secretary and Acting President, 
Lentz, Altoona 


E. Marie 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 118 


What Activities and Experiences will Give the 
High School Pupils Practice in Actual 
Participation in Social and Civic Affairs? 


—Warren D. Renninger, 
School, Philadelphia 

The Relation of History to other Social Stud- 
ies—Elizabeth B. White, Penna. College 
for Women, Pittsburgh 


Central High 
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To What Extent should Standard Tests be 
Used in Teaching History in the High 
School?—Rachel Selecter, Kensington 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia 


Intellectual Honesty in Dealing with American 
History—Albert K. Heckel, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton 


Business Session 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC eco 
ASSOCIATION 
President, C. B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg 
Vice President, C. S. Davis, Steelton 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 214 


Address—Next Step in Athletics—Philip G. 
Lewis, Supervisor of Umpires, Philadel- 
phia Baseball Association 


Round Table Discussion 
Business Meeting 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


President, M. C. Rosenberry, Reading 
Vice President, Victor A. Oswald, Freeland 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 


Nitschmann School Auditorium 


Business Meeting 

2:45 P. M. Operetta—“‘The Trial of John 
and Jane”’—Protheroe. Pupils 
of the Nitschmann School. A. 
Louise Morris, Director 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Nitschmann School Auditorium 


Cantata—“Eethlehem’—Paul Bliss. Junior 
and Senior Girls’ Glee Club of the Lib- 
erty High School. Anna Billington, Di- 
rector 

“Our Music Period.” Class demonstration, A. 
Louise Morris, Director of Music, Bethle- 
hem. 

“Training of the Supervisor of Music.” Rob- 
bert Bartholomew, Director of Music, 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

“The Golden Hour.” James Francis Cooke, 
President of the Presser Foundation, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Nitschmann School Auditorium 


“Sleep Holy Child”’—French Noel 


“Snow at Sunset”—Coerne. Girls’ Glee Club, 
South Side Junior High School. Director, 
Aneta Ruby. 


“Winter Song”’—Bullard 


“Gipsy Love Song”—Herbert. Boys’ Glee Club, 
Liberty High School. Director, Anna Bill- 
ington. 

“Teaching of Rote Songs.” Class demonstra- 
tion. Selma M. Konold, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Music, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 


“High School Preparation in Music for Stu- 
dents Entering the Normal School.” Ger- 
trude K. Schmidt, Department of Music, 
State Normal School, West Chester 


“On a Golden Platter.” Miss E. P. Van Voor- 
his, New York 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, J. S. Champion, Williamsport 


Vice President, Clyde Dengler, Honey Brook 
Secretary, George Reisner, Library 


Wednesday Afternoon, 1:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 121 


Business Session. Election of officers, in- 
cluding a representative to the House of Dele- 
gates. Appointment of committees. Immedi- 
ately following adjournment the Rural School 
Department will meet jointly with the De- 
partment of Vocational Education and Prac- 
tical Arts, Science Lecture Room, 3d floor. 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 


Chairman, D. E. Womer, Avondale 


Joint session with Agricultural Section of the 
Department of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, Room 121 


Address—The Project as a Means of Teaching 
Vocational Agriculture—Dean R. L. 
Watts, Pennsylvania State College 


Round Table Conference—Limiting Factors in 


Vocational Agricultural Instruction as 
Applied to Specific Communities 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 


Franklin School Auditorium 


9:30 Silent Reading Demonstration—Ger- 

trude I. Bigelow, Horace Mann 
x School. Joint session with the Graded 

School Department 

10:30 Agriculture in the Rural School—H. E. 
Gayman, State Department of Public 
Instruction 

11:00 Health Education in the Rural School— 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

11:30 Factors in the Development of a Rural 
Community—Thomas A. Bock, State 
Department of Public Instruction 
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SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS DEPART- 
MENT 


President, C. S. Kniss, Beaverdale 
Vice President, John S. Hart, Glassport 
Secretary, Helen Cepe, Gettysburg 
Executive Committee 

J. G. Dundore, Jersey Shore 

Martha C. Boyer, 6420 North 12th St., Phil- 

adelphia 
C. W. Hoover, Camp Hill 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
High School, Room 120 


Business Session 

Student Government in a Small High 
School, Dr. Roy W. Hatch, Horace 
Mann School 

Demonstration in Silent Reading, Ger- 
trude I. Bigelow, Horace Mann School 

Conference 

Discussion 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
High School, Room 120 


Round Table Discussion led by W. Lee 
Gilmore, Oakmont 

The Study Hour, The Teachers’ Meet- 
ings, Departmental Work in Small 
School Systems, The Value of Early 
Dismissal 

Methods of Grading Precocious and Re- 
tarded Children in a Small School 
System, S. V. Rowland, Wayne 

Teaching Geography, Marie Hennes, 
Horace Mann School 

Election of Officers 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 


President, Arthur S. Hurrell, State College 
Vice President, Caroline M. Reedy, Reading 
Secretary, Rodney Brace, Homestead 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Science Lecture Room, Third Floor 


Business Session—Election of Officers and 
Delegate 

The Function of Vocational Agricultural In- 
struction in the Future Development of 
Pennsylvania Agriculture—Dean R. L. 
Watts, Pennsylvania State College 

Place and Function of a Vocational Program 
of Home Economics in the Education of 
Girls and Women—Adelaide Steele Bay- 
lor, Specialist in Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion 

Providing Training and Improvement for 
Foremen and Minor Industrial Executives 


a. What Responsibilities Should Industry As- 
sume?—J. W. Barritt, Supervisor of 
Apprentices, South Philadelphia Works, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 

b. What Responsibilities Should the Public 
Schools Assume?—Frank M. Leavitt, 
Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh 

c. What Responsibilities Should the State 
Department of Public Instruction As- 
sume?—F. Theodore Struck, Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education. In 
charge of Industrial Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction 


VOCATIONAL SECTION PROGRAMS 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Chairman, D. E. Womer, Director and Super- 
visor of Agriculture, Vocational School, 
Avondale 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 121 


Roll call of schools represented 

The Project as a Means of Teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture—Dean R. L. Watts, 
Pennsylvania State College 

Round Table Conference—Limiting Factors in 
our Pennsylvania System of Vocational 
Agricultural Instruction as Applied to 
Specific Communities 

Business Session 


ART SECTION 
President, Nellie A. Agar, Bethlehem 
Vice President, Emilie H. Solomon, New Castle 
Secretary, Sophie Richards, Allentown 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 201 


9:00 A dramatized dress review written by 
the pupils of the English Department 
and based on the work of the Home 
Economics and Art departments in 
Clothing Design and Construction 


High School Art Room, Third Floor 


10:00 Co-operation between the Normal 
Schools and the Public Schools—Wal- 
do F. Bates, Head of the Art Depart- 
ment, Edinboro State Normal School 

Round Table Conferences 


Illustration work in the Grades—Leader, Jane 
Driver, Director of Art, York 

Arousing Community Interest in Art—Leader, 
Ernest Poole, Director of Art, Reading 

A Comparison of Practical Color Theories— 
Leader, Bess Wentzell, Director of Art, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Junior High School Work—Leader, Charlotte 
Schmerker, Director of Art, Allentown 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOL SECTION 


President, Louis P. Hoyer, Philadelphia 
Vice President, Millicent Leech, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Sophia Richards, Allentown 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:15 o’clock 
High School, Room 218 


A Retrospect Showing the Progress of Con- 
tinuation Schools and the Continuation 
School Idea in 

a. Philadelphia—Louis Nusbaum, Associate 
Superintendent 

b. Pittsburgh—Anthony Goldberger, Princi- 
pal North Continuation School 


Some Practical Aspects of Continuation School 
Work 

a. The Influence of a Continuation School 
upon the Home—Sophia Richards, Al- 
lentown 

b. Training Teachers for Continuation Work 
—Ruth Welty, Pittsburgh 

ce. The Problem of the Small Continuation 
School—James Norton, Carbondale 

d. English in the Continuation School—Bar- 
bara Seitz, Lancaster 

e. Current Events as a Phase of English— 
May M. Friday, Philadelphia 


The Prospect—O. D. Evans, State Department 
of Public Instruction 


Business Session 


HoME EcONOMICS SECTION 


President, Anne E. Dashiell, Beaver 
Vice President, Anna G. Green, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Lillian Connell, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
High School, Room 201 


Joint Art Section for Fashion Review 
Sewing Room, Ground Floor 


10:00 The Home Project in the All-Day School 
Program—Mrs. Genevieve Fisher, 
Professor of Home Economics Teach- 
er Training, Margaret Morrison, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology 


Modern Methods in the Field of Home Making 
Education—Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, in 
charge of Home Economics Education, 
Philadelphia 

Home Economies as a Factor in Citizenship— 
Ada Z. Fish, Home Economics, William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia 

Home Economics for the Girl Not in Full- 
Time School—Adelaide S. Baylor, Fed- 
eral Agent for Home Economics 


Business Session 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
President, C. E. Hedden, Altoona 
Vice President, M. M. Walter, Coatesville 
Secretary, G. M. Parkes, Williamsport 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 117 


Selection and Organization of Subject Matter 
for Teaching Trade Theory and Trade 
Science—A Committee Report by E. L. 
Bowman, Chairman 


General Discussion 


Is High School Vocational Education Func- 
tioning in Preparing Boys for the Voca- 
tional Trades Taught in the School 
Courses?—Walter H. Magill, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania 

General Discussion 


Business Session 


SCHOOL GARDENING AND NATURE STUDY 


SECTION 


President, John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
Vice President, S. J. Fegely, Allentown 
Secretary, Karl Kesel, Johnstown 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 219 
Gardening. in Pennsylvania—Frank Morey, 


Supervisor of School Gardens, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction 


The Value of Gardening in Our Public Schools 
—H. E. Patton, Principal, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 





Dear Solomon: 

Well, Sol, I took yore advise and went to 
the convention but I calklate that I must have 
went to sleep at most of the meetings as the 
room was always full when they started but 
as soon as the speaker had said a few words 
I looked around and I’ll swan if half the 
boards wasn’t empty. You know I got fooled 
as I follered the crowd out after every num- 
ber on the program as I thought it was all 
over as everybody was leaving and blamed if 
I didn’t have to go back in again as another 
no. would be starting again. This proves Sol 
that at a teachers convention you can’t pay 


no attention to what the crowd does if you 


are wise. One thing I couldn’t see no sense 
to was the musicians trying to practice before 
all the teachers as half of them wasn’t pay- 
ing no attention to them anyhow as I saw 
most of the Supts. reading papers or sitting 
in the windows gossiping. Another thing was 
that most of the teachers got balled up on 
where the meetings were at night and went to 
the theayters trying to find the meeting I 
guess. Gaston 


—Educational Follies, Nebraska Educational 
Journal 
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Ill. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, L. R. Drown, Lehigh University 
ik gy Dr. I. N. Wright, Muhlenburg Col- 
ege 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
Liberty High School, Room 213 


Topic—What Status should the Arts College 
Give the Courses in Education? 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore College 
Dr. G. H. Reavis, Dean of College of Arts, 
University of Pittsburgh 
Twenty minute presentation 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
The College Teachers of Education will wel- 
come the presence of college professors 
from other academic and professional de- 
partments 


Thursday Afternoon, 5:30 o’clock 
Hotel Bethlehem, University Room 


Annual Dinner 

Address—Hon. Simeon D. Fess, Senator-elect 
from Ohio 

Report of Committee on Extension Teaching— 
J. H. Minnich, Dean of School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 


AMERICANIZATION ROUND TABLE 


President, H. E. Stone, Erie 
Vice President, J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg 
Executive Committee 

H. R. Davis, Pittsburgh Americanization 

Bureau 

Thomas R. Francis, Scranton 

Landis Tanger, Reading 

George W. Vary, Bethlehem Steel Company 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
Science Lecture Room, Third Floor 


General Topic—Co-operation between Indus- 
trial Plants and the Public Schools in Im- 
migrant Education 

Industrial Meeting 

9:30 Americanization Work of Stetson Co. 
—Milton D. Gehris, Vice President, 
John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia 

9:50 Discussion—Led by Supt. Landis 
Tanger, Reading 

10:00 Open Discussion 

10:10 Americanization Work of the West- 
inghouse Co.—S. McConahey, 
Vice President and _ Treasurer, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding 


ROUND TABLES 


10:30 Discussion—Led by Thomas Francis, 
Grade Evening 


Supervisor of 
Schools, Scranton 

10:40 Open Discussion 

10:50 The Work of the Americanization 
Committee—Walter rE. Miller, 
Chairman, Americanization Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Philadelphia 

11:10 Discussion—Led by J. M. Berkey, Di- 
rector of Special Schools and Ex- 
tension Work, Pittsburgh 

11:20 Open Discussion 

11:30 Business Meeting 


NOTE.—A QUESTION BOX on Immigrant 
Education will be under the supervision 
of A. W. Castle, Director of Teacher 
Training for Immigrant Education. Hand 
your problems to the Chairman of the 
Round Table and they will be answered 
either in person or by mail by Mr. Castle. 
Some questions will be discussed at the 
conference. 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
Science Lecture Room, Third Floor 


General Topic—Co-operation between Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Authorities 
and the Public Schools 


Immigration and Naturalization Meeting 
9:30 Immigration—W. W. Husband, Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, 
United States Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C 
Discussion—Led by George Vary, Su- 
perintendent Employment & Wel- 
fare Dept, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem 
Open Discussion 
Naturalization—John C. F. Gordon, 
Chief Naturalization Examiner, 
United States Dep’t of Labor, Phil- 
adelphia 
10:30 Discussion—Led by D. S. Joel, Na- 
turalization Instructor, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem 
10:40 Open Discussion 
10:50 William Ragsdale, Chief Naturali- 
zation Examiner, United States 
Dep’t of Labor, Pittsburgh 
11:10 Discussion—Led by Vincent Colelli, 
Director of Americanization, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., Eastern 
Lines 
Open Discussion 
Question Box Answers, A. W. Castle, 
Director of Teacher Training, Penn- 
sylvania State Americanization 
Bureau 
Business Meeting 
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HEALTH EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
President, C. B. Lewis, West Chester 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 


Demonstration of the various types of physi- 
cal training in the grades by the pupils of the 
public schools of Bethlehem under the di- 
rection of E. H. Nelson, Director of Physical 
Education 

9:00 Soccer, Bethlehem Steel Field 

9:45 Indoor Sports, Liberty High School 
Gymnasium 

10:30 Swimming Contests, Pool 

11:00 Educational Films Showing Playground 
Activities—Richard J. Schmoyer, Di- 
rector, Allentown, Franklin School 
Auditorium 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
High School, Room 215 


Theme—Some Problems in Health Education 

Some Psychological Aspects of Physical Edu- 
cation—Dr. Percy Hughes, Professor of 
Psychology, Lehigh University 

Hygiene Teaching Including Nutrition—Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University 

Health Supervision (Modern Concept of Medi- 
cal Inspection)—Anna L. Stanley, Super- 
vising School Nurse, State Department of 
Public Instruction 

The Hygiene of the School Plant—Dr. Harry 

. Burns, Director of Hygiene, Public 

Schools, Pittsburgh 

Co-ordination of the Various School Health 
Activities—Dr. Charles H. Keene, Direc- 
tor, Health Education Bureau, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction 

Business Session 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Elisabeth F. Rice, Supervisor of 
Kindergartens, Scranton 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School Study Hall, Third Floor 


The Changing Conception in Education and 
its Application—Gertrude I. Bigelow, 
Horace Mann School, Columbia University 

Discussion—Mary R. Harris, Cumberland 
Valley State Normal School, Shippens- 
burg 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School Study Hall, Third Floor 


The Kindergarten for all Pennsylvania Chil- 
dren—Jessie Scott Himes, Director Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education, Central 
State Normal School, Lock Haven 

Discussion—Adelaide T. Illman, Kindergarten 
Training School, Philadelphia 

Business Session 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTION 


Wednesday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 213 


Joint Session of Librarians with Teachers of 
English and of History 

Adeline B. Zachert, Presiding 

Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries 

The Duties of the Teacher-Librarian 

Aids in Book Selection 

Library Helps which may be Expected from 
State and Federal Organizations 

Securing Faculty Co-operation for the School 
Library 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
High School, Room 213 


Round Table 
Adeline B. Zachert, Presiding 
Discussion 
Pennsylvania Standards for High School Li- 
braries 
Special Needs of the Junior High School Li- 
brary 
Classroom Libraries versus the Book Labora- 
tory 
Symposium on Cataloging the School Library 
Business Session 


SPECIAL EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


President, Anastatia Vaughn, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Jane M. Welte, Philadelphia 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 307 


General Meeting and Organization 

Constitution presented for discussion and 
adoption 

Exhibition and Explanation of the Philadel- 
phia Course in Handwork—Olga I. Sven- 
son, Supervisor Industrial Arts, Philadel- 
phia 

Demonstration Lesson in Handwork with Low- 
grade Children—Alice R. Bonsall, Phila- 
delphia 

Demonstration Lesson in Handwork with High- 
grade Children—Ada M. Forry, Lancas- 
ter 

Discussion—Mrs. Lillian M. Crowe, Wayne, 
Elizabeth Kinkade, Philadelphia 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School, Room 307 


Special Class Teachers’ Daily Problems 
ob - eleaaaciaaes Wetherstine, Philadel- 
phia 
Grouping—Marian Wagner, Wilkes-Barre 
Teaching 
A. — R. Farson, Philadel- 
phia 
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B. Number—Mrs. Mary S. Geyer, Phila- 
delphia 

C. Reading—Barbara E. Hilliard, Harris- 
burg 


STATE COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 


President, Zoe A. Thralls, Indiana, Pa. 
Secretary, Edward S. Ling, Abingdon 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School Study Hall, First Floor 


Geography in Business—William G. Reed, Re- 
search Adviser, George H. McFadden, Cot- 
ton Merchant, Philadelphia 

Sources of Geographic Materials for Grade 
Teachers—Chas. R. Toothaker, Curator, 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Chas. 
Albert, Department of Science, State Nor- 
mal School, Bloomsburg 

A Junior High School Problem: Our Water- 
ways—Carrie Adler, Swarthmore 

10:30 Demonstration Lesson—Marie Hennes, 

Horace Mann School 

Geography in the Junior High School—Clara 
Shryock, Edgewood School, Cambria 
County 


Friday Forenoon, 8:00 o’clock 

Breakfast, Bethlehem Hotel 

Geography in the Rural School—Hannah 
Kieffer, State Normal School, Shippens- 
burg 

A special invitation is extended by the Coun- 
cil to the Rural School Department to 
join at this breakfast 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
High School Study Hall, First Floor 


Pennsylvania—Ralph W. Stone, Assistant 
State Geologist, Harrisburg 

The Romance of Industry in Pennsylvania— 
M. Hoke Gottschall, Director of the Bureau 
of Statistics and Information, Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg 

Business Session, election of officers and four 
retiring members of the Board of Direc- 
tors 


Schools are urged to send in exhibits of 
posters, books, booklets and other illustrative 
work done by children. Communicate in re- 
gard to this with Erna Grassmuck, Director 
of Geography, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENMANSHIP ROUND TABLE 


President, L. B. Furry, Johnstown 
Vice President, Luther J. Kuhns, Norristown 
Secretary, Ellen Kinsel, Altoona 


Executive Committee, 
J. J. Russell, Erie 


_Ellen Kinsel, Altoona 
Luther Kuhns, Norristown 
Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Millinery Room, Ground Floor, Liberty High School 


Business Meeting 





REPORTS 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


To the House of Delegates of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association 


Bethlehem, Pa., Dec. 27, 1922 


At 10:00 A. M. on January 14, 1922 the 
members of the 1921 and 1922 Executive Coun- 
cils. met at Headquarters and inspected the 
work in progress, particularly the installation 
of the addressograph mailing system, includ- 
ing the operation of the graphotype machines. 

At 10:30 both Councils met in the confer- 
ence room of the Education building and trans- 
acted the following business: 

1. A bill was ordered drawn on the Treas- 
urer of the Permanent Fund for $4,718.05 to 
cover the original purchase price of THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL ($2,500) and 
the cost of permanent equipment for the of- 
fice of the Executive Secretary. 

2. The retiring president, Wm. W. Evans, 
announced the appointment of the following 


committee on Tenure and Amendment to the 
Retirement System: 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
Will Grant Chambers, State College 
Oliver P. Cornman, Philadelphia 


The new president, H. W. Dodd, constituted 
this committee the Committee on Co-operation 
with the State Teachers League. 

3. The new Council selected Bethlehem as 
the place for the 1922 convention and fixed the 
time, December 27-29, inclusive. 

4. The following budget was adopted for 
the calendar year of 1922: 


Estimated Receipts 
Jan. 4 Balance on hand in the treasury.... $34,500 
Jan. 6 Remitted to the Treasurer 3,714 
2,123 
2,500 
2,500 


Estimated receipts from enrollment dues... 
Original purchase price of the ‘‘Journal’’.. 
Transfer from Permanent Fund for equip- 
ment 2,118 
Interest on Treasurer’s deposits 400 
Advertising in the ‘Journal’ 6,000 
Miscellaneous subscriptions to the “Journal” 1,200 
Miscellaneous receipts 
State Appropriation 


$58,706 
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Estimated Disbursements 


Current Bills 
Altoona Meeting 
Permanent equipment 
Miscellaneous bills 
Adding Machine 
Executive Council expense 
Legislative Committee 
N. E. A. Director 
N. E. A. Annual dues 
Printing and stationery . 
Postage 
Insurance 
Freight and express 
Light and power 
Telephone and telegraph 
Salaries 
Executive Secretary 
Secretary 
Clerk 
Treasurer 


(Addressograph).. 


Extra clerical assistance 00 
Rent 20 v0 
Janitor service 50 09 
Executive Secretary’s traveling expenses.... 4 09 
Office supplies 250 00 
Printing and mailing the ‘Journal’ (ten 

numbers) : 90 
Miscellaneous expense of the ‘‘Journal’’.... 00 
Office equipment Q 00 
Departmental Budgets, 9 at $25....... ee 225 00 
Special Committees 1,000 09 
Balance 11,871 99 


$58,706 9% 


5. Supt. Jno. C. Wagner, Carlisle, was 
elected Treasurer for 6 years, salary $500 a 
year. 

6. The bond of the Treasurer was fixed at 
$15,000. 

7. The Executive Council instructed the 
Executive Secretary to take out Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance in accordance with 
the law of the State. 

8. At the request of the Editor of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, the President 
appointed a committee on Editorial Policy to 
serve with the Editor and the President of the 
Association. Mr. Dodd appointed Thomas E. 
Finegan, Wm. W. Evans and C. C. Green. 

9. The retiring President stated that the 
best interests of the Association required that 
the President of the P. S. E. A. should attend 
the annual meetings of the N. E. A. The Ex- 
ecutive Council approved the suggestion and 
voted to pay the expenses of the President at 
the two annual meetings of the N. E. A. 

10. It was agreed that the P. S. E. A. 
should furnish one speaker for the annual pro- 
gram of the convention district of the Educa- 
tion Association of Western Pennsylvania. 





The Executive Council held its second meet- 
ing May 20 at Headquarters and transacted 
the following business: 

1. The Executive Secretary was authorized 
to solicit bids for printing the JOURNAL for the 
next school year. 

Five bids on printing and mailing 46,500 
copies of the JOURNAL for 1922-23 (ten issues) 
were received ranging from $17,195 to $19,973. 

The contract was awarded to the Sowers 
Printing Company, Lebanon, Pa., at $17,195. 


2. Advertising rates in the JOURNAL were 
fixed as follows: 
One full page 
One-half page 
One-quarter page 
One-eighth page 
One-sixteenth page 


8. It is contrary to the policy of the Ex-- 
ecutive Council to grant the payment of trav- 
eling expenses of committees of a department 
except those authorized by the House of Dele- 
gates. 

4. .Two new Round Tables were recognized: 
Health Education and Special Education. 


5. The Code of Ethics for the teaching pro- 
fession was ordered re-printed in the JOURNAL. 


6. A tentative schedule of programs for the 
Bethlehem meeting was approved. The ar- 
rangements for the music were placed in the 
hands of the President of the Department of 
Music. 

7. The report of the Legislative committee 
was ordered printed in the official program of 
the Bethlehem convention. 

8. The form of the official ballot for the 
election of officers was approved. It was the 
consensus of opinion that nominations for any 
office may be made from the floor of the House 
of Delegates. 

9. The Executive Council considered the 
purchase of permanent headquarters in Har- 
risburg. The general opinion favored the prop- 
osition, provided a suitable location could be 
found at a reasonable price. 

10. The Executive Council accepted a 12- 
page report from the Executive Secretary, the 
principal items of which were 


1. Information regarding the P. S. E. A. under the 
caption, Do You Know? 

That out of the 45,487 certificated teachers in the 
State, we have 42,256 paid-up members in the P. S 
E. A. (92.8%). 

That there are 231 Local Branches of the Associa- 
tion. 

That the number of copies of the ten numbers of 
the ‘Journal’ this year has ranged from 46,500 to 
50,000. 

That the paid circulation is 46,500. 

That with our electric addressograph we can address 
the ‘Journal’ at the rate of 40,000 in a day of 8 
hours. 

That the cost of an issue such as the May number 
is $2,250, of which the advertising pays about one- 
third. 

That the postage on a regular issue is $116. 

That it requires over five tons of paper to print a 
regular edition (48,500 copies) of the ‘Journal’ (48 
pages plus 4 cover pages). Some numbers have been 
larger; the April number contained 64 pp., the March 
number, a supplement of 16 pp. 

That the Association has made a gain in member- 
ship the last 5 years of over 295¢. Witness the 
following: 

Members 
1917, President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
1918, President, S. E. Weber, Scranton 
1919, President, F. E. Downes, Harrisburg.... 28,958 
1920, President, W. G. Chambers, State College. 34,477 
1921, President, Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg... 42,256 
2. Relations with the N. E. A. See Sept. “Journal,” 


1922, p. 24 
3. Specifications and 
“Journal” 
4. Advertising rates 
5. Financial report 


contract for printing the 
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The Executive Council held its third meet- 
ing November 4, 1922 at 10:20 A. M. at Head- 
quarters and transacted the following busi- 
ness: 

1. In addition to the talent already secured 
for the Bethlehem Convention, the Executive 
Secretary was authorized to secure Deputy 
Commissioner Frank W. Wright of Massa- 
chusetts for the Department of County Su- 
perintendence and Dr. Stephen Sheldon Col- 
vin, Brown University, for the College and 
Teacher Training Department. 

2. The order of business for each Depart- 
ment on Wednesday, Dec. 27 shall be: 

1. Election of delegate to the House of 
Delegates 

2.Nomination of President and second 
Vice President of the Association 

3. Election of officers of the Department 

4, Program 


3. Two meetings of the Library section 
were authorized for Wednesday, Dec. 27, with 
the suggestion that the librarians petition for 
recognition as a round table. 

4. A request to revive the Child Hygiene 
Round Table was disapproved because of the 
creation of the round tables of Health Educa- 
tion and Special Education since the demise of 
the Child Hygiene Round: Table. 


5. Dean W. G. Chambers, Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, reported the fol- 
lowing assignment of work: 


1.Mr. Updegraff: More prompt payment 
of appropriations. 

2.Mr. Davis and Mr. Dickey: Increased 
appropriations for teachers’ salaries 
in 3d and 4th class districts. 

3. Mr. Adams and Mr. Shaw: A rational 

tenure bill. Mr. Baker moved that 
Mr. Chambers be added to this com- 
mittee since he is a member of the 
Association’s committee on Tenure 
and Retirement, which committee is 
also the Association’s committee on 
co-operation with the State Teachers 
League. Seconded. Carried. 
The chairman assigned to Messrs. 
Adams and Shaw the duty of co-op- 
erating with the actuary in the stud- 
ies that he might make for the’ As- 
sociation. 

4, Mr. Baker and Mr. Layton: A definition 
of the powers of the district superin- 
tendent. 


Mr. Chambers stated that George B. Buck, 
New York, had been secured for actuarial 
computations of the cost involved should the 
amendments to the Retirement Law passed 
by the Legislature of 1921, but vetoed by the 
Governor, be re-enacted. 

Dean Chambers asked the chairman of the 
P. S. E. A. committee on Tenure and Retire- 
ment, and Co-operation with the State Teach- 
ers League for a report. R. E. Laramy, the 
chairman, stated that his committee met Fri- 
day evening, October 27 and again in joint 
session with the committee of the State Teach- 


ers League, Saturday, October 28. He re- 
ported that they had agreed on the essential 
features of a Tenure bill and that a sub-com- 
mittee composed of Oliver P. Cornman, repre- 
senting the Association, and Elizabeth S. Bak- 
er, representing the League, had been ap- 
pointed to draft the bill. He reported that 
since the deficit in the state appropriation to 
the Retirement Fund is now so large (nearly 
$7,000,000 will be needed from the next Leg- 
islature) it is unwise to ask for additional 
retirement legislation from the coming Legis- 
lature. 

6. Wm. W. Evans reported on the work 
of the committee appointed at State College 
last summer to write a code of ethics for the 
adoption of text-books. It was agreed that 
this committee should work through the Com- 
mission on Ethics of the Teaching Profession. 

. The Secretary reported on our relations 
to the N. E. A., his election as State Director 
and the N. E. A. plan of life memberships. He 
asked whether it is advisable to continue to 
hold a Pennsylvania dinner at the N A 
meetings or to co-operate in the movement 
to drop state dinners and hold college dinners. 
The Council favored college dinners. 

8. The President suggested that one of the 
best things our Association could do would be 
to bring into the state a body of experts in 
educational administration to survey the edu- 
cational program of the State to ascertain 

1. Whether our state program of educa- 
tion is a good one and adequate to 
meet the needs of the State. 

2. Whether our State Department of Edu- 
cation is properly organized and 
manned. 

8. Whether it is costing too much. 

4. Whether the State is paying too much 
or too little for public education. 

5. Whether we can afford not to raise the 
money requisite to carry out our state 
program. 


He stated that he had been in communica- 
tion with several outstanding men in public 
education in the nation and was reasonably 
sure that the following could be secured: 

Supt. Payson Smith, Boston 

Supt. E. C. Brooks, North Carolina 

Supt. T. E. Johnston, Michigan 

Supt. Frank Cody, Detroit 

Dean John W. Withers, New York Uni- 
versity 

He added that he believed the teachers of 
Pennsylvania owe it to themselves to find out 
for themselves whether the present program is 
O. K. He asked, Shall we make our own sur- 
vey? 

By unanimous vote, the Executive Council 
authorized the President to appoint such a 
committee of five to make the survey. 

9. The Executive Council accepted the fol- 
lowing report of the Executive Secretary: 

The principal work of this office is of four 
kinds: 

1. Keeping in touch with our 42,256 mem- 
bers as organized in 231 local branches. 

2. Keeping the addressograph mailing list 
up to date, 
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38. Editing the 
JOURNAL 
A. Collection of material 
B. Reviewing new books 
C. The business management 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


4. Visiting Teachers’ Institutes and other 
educational meetings. 

The correspondence with members and offi- 
cers is varied and voluminous and offers op- 
portunity for many kinds of service. 

To check last year’s enrollment cards with 
the new enrollments, to discard the “dead” 
ones and make new plates for the new ones re- 
quires the time and effort of three girls. The 
per cent of change in plates varies from 15 
per cent in some towns up to 83 per cent. 50 
per cent of change is common. 

There is always a surplus of material for 
the JOURNAL. We have printed 60 pages in each 
issue so far this fall. 

The Editor craves the opinion of the Council 
regarding the material published. Is it ap- 
propriate? Is it understandable? What fields 
are neglected that should receive attention? Is 
the balance correct between the 6 sections? 
How may the JOURNAL be improved? 


The cost of the September JOURNAL is as 
follows: 


Printing 48,500 copies (per con- 
tract) 

48,500 extra 8 pages 

Material in 6 and 8 point and for 
alterations 

Killed matter 

Mailing 48,500 


$1,699 50 


Post Office receipts 
4 Half-tone cuts 


Receipts for advertising in the September 
“Journal” 


Net cost 


The cost of the October JOURNAL is as fol- 
lows: 


Printing 48,500 copies (per con- 
tract) 

MB S00 ORCA B DAMES. vos acs occ és058 

Material in 6 and 8 point and for 
alterations 

Killed matter 

Mailing 48,500 copies 


Post Office receipts 
4 Half-tone cuts 


Receipts for 
Journal 


advertising in the October 


Net cost 


Cost of November JOURNAL: 
Printing 47,500 copies (per con- 
tract) 
47,500 extra 8 pages 
Material in 6 point and alterations 
Killed matter 
Mailing 47,500 


Post Office receipts 
3 half-tone cuts and one line cut 


Receipts for advertising in the November 


Journal 


Net cost 


The President and the Executive Secretary 
have visited all the institutes to which they 
have been invited. The purpose of the visits 
is to stir up interest in our professional organi- 
zation and to stimulate enrollment. The spirit 
is good and the enrollments, a little larger than 
last year, are coming in satisfactorily. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 


H. W. DODD, President 

WM. W. EVANS, First Vice President 

THOMAS E. FINEGAN, Superintendent of 
Pub. Instr. 

J. S. CHAMPION, President, Rural School 

Dept. 

Cc. GREEN, President, 

Teacher Training Dept. 

H. HOFFMAN, President, County Super- 

intendence Dept. 

S. HURRELL, President, Vocational Ed. 

and Practical Arts Dept. 

D. KEBOCH, President, Graded School 


College and 


A. 
F 


. E. LARAMY, President, District Super- 
intendence Dept. 
M. C. ROSENBERRY, President, Music Dept. 


Cc 
J. 
Dept. 
Cc. S. KNISS, President, Super. Prin. Dept. 
R 
H. E. WINNER, President, High School Dept. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
P. S. E. A. 
Dec. 12, 1921 to June 30, 1922 


RECEIPTS 
December 12, 1921, Balance 
*Membership dues 
Advertising 
Subscriptions to “Journal” 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund: 
To purchase price of 
“Journal” $2,500 00 
To equipment of the 
office of the Executive 
secretary 60 
Addressograph 95 
Freight and drayage on 
addressograph 47 32 
Express on addresso- 


$21,149 92 
$25,075 00 


18 
00 
4,718 05 
Miscellaneous: 
Sale of song. books, 
annual meeting 
Refund on expense ac- 
count of A. S. Hurrell 
Surplus Pennsylvania 
dinner, Department of 
Superintendence, Chi- 
cago 
Thomas 
mailing web 
Pittsburgh Board 
Education for 175 
copies of “Journal’’.. 
Rent, Anti - Saloon 
League, month 


Finegan, 


nin 7 00 
Life memberships 00 


State Appropriation: 
July 1 to December 31, 00 
Interest on bank deposits and 
daily balances 79 
—————_ 88, 782 03 


$59,931 95 


* Membership dues previously reported by the Treas- 
urer in his published report at the Altoona mesting 
totaled $17,079.00, making the receipts from member- 
ships for the year July 1, 1921 to June 30, 1922, 
$42,154.00. Adding to this number of paid up mem- 
bers 102 Life Members, we have the total paid mem- 
bership for the year of 42,256. 
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BILLS RECEIVABLE 


State Appropriation: 
January 1 to June 30, 1922.... 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 35 00 
$ 2,477 19 


——__— 


$62,409 14 


$1,750 00 


EXPENDITURES 


Addressograph and addressograph supplies. 
Addressograph clerical assistance 
Annual meeting at Altoona: 

Badges . 

Hotel and. traveling expenses. 

Printing 

Programs 

Song books 

Speakers 


$1,774 
551 


Auditing Treasurer’s account and the Per- 
manent Fund books 

Clerical assistance 

Special Committee (Necrology) 

Decorating walls and painting floors 
office of the Executive Secretary 


Dues to other organizations: 
National Education Association 
affiliation fee 
National Organization of Secre- 
taries of State Teachers 
Associations ...... 


$100 00 


Equipment, office of the Executive Secretary 
Expenses, traveling, Executive Council.... 
Expenses, traveling, Executive Secretary.... 
Freight and express 
Insurance 
Janitor service 
Light and power 
Petty Cash 
Postage .. 
Premium, bond of Treasurer of Trustees 
Permanent Fund 
Printing and stationery 
“Pennsylvania School Journal’: 
Printing (8 numbers) 
Mailing (7 numbers) 


Refund on membership dues 
Reprints and supplements of the “Journal” 
ROME. 6c tcevsene 
Salaries: 
Executive Secretary (7 months) $4,375 
Secretary (7 months) 694 
Clerk (7 months) 
Treasurer (12 months) 


Supplies, office 
Telephone and telegraph 


Disbursements 
Bills receivable 


$62,409 
Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN C. WAGNER, Treasurer. 


Report of the Treasurer of the P. S. E. A. for 
Last Six Months 


July 1, 1922, to December 12, 1922 


RECEIPTS 


June 30, 1922. Balance 
Received on Bills Receivable June 30, 1922: 
State Appropriation Dec. 1-May 
31, 1922 
Subscriptions to Journal 
Advertising in Journal 


$ 25,446 18 


2,286 39 


Advertising $3,034 99 
Interest on Bank Deposits and 


Daily Balances 


Membership dues: 
By Executive Secy.. 
By Treasurer 
One Life Membership 


$23,899 00 


26,354 00 
Miscellaneous accounts: 
Mailing web, H. 
Rowe Pub. Co 
To 10.000 reprints, 
Keystone View Co. 
To 1,714 pounds of 
1921 Journals 
scrapped 
101 89 
25 00 
State Appropriation: 
June 1 to December 1, 1922.. 
Subscriptions to Journal: 
School Board 
Miscellaneous 


1,750 00 


32,980 79 
Total Receipts July 1, 1922, to Dec. 12, ’22. $60,713 36 


EXPENDITURES 
July 1 to December 12, 1922 


Addressograph clerical assistance $82 
Addressograph supplies 50 
Altoona meeting (Expenses Wil- 
liam Burdick) 34 
Clerical assistance 322 
Committees: 
Legislative 133 
Necrology 10 
Tenure and Retirement 44 
Equipment, Office of Executive 
Secretary 
Expenses, traveling, 
Council 
Expenses, traveling, 
Secretary 
Freight and express 
Janitor service 
Light and power 
Petty cash 
Postage 
Printing and Stationery 
Pennsylvania School Journal: 
Printing (3 numbers) $6,248 97 
Mailing (3 numbers) 580 66 


Rental on Box at Natl. Bank of 
Chester County (bond of 
Treasurer of Permanent Fund) 


Salaries: 
Executive Secretary 
(5 months) 
Secretary (5 months) 
Clerk (5 months)... 


Supplies, 
Telephone and Telegraph 
$13,337 42 


$13,337 42 
- 47,375 94 


Disbursements 
December 12, 1922. Balance in Treasury. 


36 


I, T. Grove Tritt, appointed to audit the books of 
John C. Wagner, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, have performed that duty and 
find the total receipts from December 12, 1921, to De- 
cember 12, 1922, to be $95,199.13, and the total ex- 
penditures as per vouchers submitted to be $47,823.19, 
leaving a balance in the hands of the treasurer as 
of December 12, 1922, of $47,375.94. 


T. GROVE TRITT 
Accountant 


Carlisle, Pa., December 12, 1922, 
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ACCOUNT OF TRUSTEES OF PERMA- 
NENT FUND OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 


December 6, 1922. 
To Balance by Audit December 20, 1921.... $2,662 
Interest February 1, 1922 
Coupons March 11, 1922 
Sale of N. Y. City 4%¢ Bonds May 
1922 
Sale of County of Beaver 4¢ Bonds May 
26, 22 
Interest June 1, 1922 
Coupons July 6, 1922 
Interest October 1, 
Coupons October 


Coupons November 18, 1922 


By Cash to J. H. Kelley, April 12, 
1922 


Cash .to J. H. 


2,700 00 
Kelley, June 2, 
2,018 05 
Balance in Savings Fund in National 
Bank of Chester County 
Invested Securities 


Total amount in Permanent Fund of 
Pr. & BB. A. 


Trustees of the Permanent Fund: 


ADDISON JONES, West Chester 
GEORGE L. OMWAKE, Collegeville 
BEULAH A. FENIMORE, Philadelphia 


BONDS BELONGING TO PERMANENT 
FUND OF P.S. E. A. 


20 CRY Of N.Y. Be I soso sivsccsiiccet css $3,000 00 
City of N. Y. 3,000 00 
City of Philadelphia 4¢ Bonds 500 00 
First Liberty Loan 4%4¢ Bonds........ 500 00 
Third Liberty Loan 4%¢ Bonds........ 500 00 
Fourth Liberty Loan 4%¢ Bonds...... 500 00 
Fourth Liberty Loan 44%¢ Bonds 00 


$9,000 00 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


The undersigned, appointed by the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
submits the report that on the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, 1922, he examined the accounts of the Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and found them correct, as 
shown herewith. He examined the investments of 
the Fund as listed, together with the Association 
Charter, the bond of the Treasurer, expiring on De- 
cember 31, 1922, and a copy of the bond of the Treas- 
urer of the Trustees, expiring January 1, 1923, all in 
the Association Box in the safe deposit vault of the 
National Bank of Chester County at West Chester, 
Penna. 

The sum of Three Hundred Ninety-nine Dollars and 
Fifty-three Cents ($399.53) was found to be on de- 
posit in the savings fund of- the National Bank of 
Chester County in a separate account, in the name 
of Addison L. Jones, Trustee, bearing interest at the 
rate of 34. : 

CHAS. S. DONNELLY 
Auditor 





FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


To the House of Delegates of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, Bethlehem, 
Pa., December 27, 1922 

The committee on legislation, elected at the 
Altoona Convention, December, 1921, has 
worked through its sub-committees and in co- 
operation with the committee on Tenure and 


Retirement, which is the committee on co- 
operation with the State Teachers League, has 
held three formal meetings: Apr. 21, Phila- 
delphia; Sept. 9, Harrisburg; Dec. 8, Harris- 
burg and submits the following report: 


I. Amendments to the State Retirement Act 


In carrying out the will of the House of 
Delegates and by direction of the Executive 
Council, the chairman of the committee on 
Legislation employed George B. Buck, 25 
Frankford St., New York City, to compute the 
cost of putting into operation the amendments 
to the State Retirement Act, passed by the 
Legislature of 1921 but vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, in case those acts should again be en- 
acted. Mr. Buck is now carrying on his actu- 
arial computations but has not yet submitted 
a report. 5 


On Nov. 4, Robert E. Laramy, chairman of 
the committee on Tenure and Retirement and 
a member of the State Retirement Board, re- 
ported to the chairman of the committee on 
Legislation as follows: “Since the deficit in 
the state appropriation to the retirement fund 
is now so large (approximately 5 million dol- 
lars will be needed from the next Legislature), 
it is unwise to ask for additional retirement 
legislation from the coming Legislature.”  . 

Because of these conditions, we cannot make 
any recommendation at the present time on 
this subject. 


II. Tenure 


A sub-committee of the joint committee of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and the State Teachers League, composed of 
Oliver P. Cornman, Philadelphia, and Eliza- 
beth Baker, Harrisburg, prepared the follow- 
ing Tenure Bill, which was reported by the 
committee on Tenure and Retirement with the 
unanimous approval of the joint committee, ex- 
cept on three points as explained below: 


A Bill to Provide for the Employment of Teachers on 
Indefinite Tenure 


Amending Sections 1204 and 1208 


1. The word teacher as used in this bill shall 
mean any person employed in the public school 
system of this Commonwealth ,as teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor or director of a special subject, 
supervising principal, county superintendent, 
district superintendent, assistant district superin- 
tendent, assistant or associate superintendent, 
assistant county superintendent, and any member 
of the instructional staff of the State Normal 
Schools. : 

2. The word Board as used in these sections 
shall mean the board of school directors of a 
school district, the board of trustees of a normal 
school district, or other committee by which the 
teacher is appointed. 

3. Re-employment of a teacher in any school 
district of the state who has been employed three 
consecutive years in that district, shall be for an 
indefinite term which shall continue until retire- 
ment as provided by law, resignation, or dismissal 
as hereinafter provided, except that any teacher 
who has been employed consecutively for four 
or more years in any district in the state at the 
date upon which this act shall become effective 
shall be thereafter on indefinite tenure in that 
district. 

4. When any teacher shall have been placed 
upon indefinite tenure in any district and shall 
afterwards accept employment in another dis- 
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trict of the state said teacher shall be upon in- 
definite tenure in said other district after one 
year if re-employed therein; provided, that the 
period of probationary service may be extended 
by the Board upon written recommendation of 
the superintendent for an additional period or 
periods not to exceed one year, the total proba- 
tionary period not to exceed two years. 


5. When a teacher, after an interim, is re- 
employed by a district in which said teacher had 
already served on indefinite tenure, said re-em- 
ployment shall be upon indefinite tenure after one 
year if again re-employed therein; provided that 
the period of probationary service may be ex- 
tended by the Board upon written recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent for an additional 
period or periods not to exceed one year, the 
total probationary period not to exceed two years. 

6. No teacher shall be placed upon indefinite 
tenure who does not hold a permanent state cer- 
tificate issued by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of this Commonwealth. 

7. The services of any teacher upon indefinite 
tenure who by reason of illness is unable to dis- 
charge his duties for a period of one school-year 
may be discontinued by the Board. 


8. Any teacher serving upon indefinite tenure 
may be dismissed at any time by the Board upon 
proof that said teacher is physically or mentally 
incapacitated for discharging his duties, or upon 
proof of inefficiency, neglect of duty, insubordina- 
tion or conduct unbecoming a teacher, but no 
teacher shall be so dismissed until furnished with 
a written statement of the charges against said 
teacher signed by the superintendent or the prop- 
er officers of the Board, and given reasonable 
opportunity of refuting such charges at a hear- 
ing before the Board, provided that the date of 
such hearing shall not be sooner than 10 days 
nor later than 30 days from receipt by the 
teacher of said statement of charges. Pending a 
hearing on said charges and final determination 
thereof said teacher may be suspended by, the 
superintendent or the Board, but in case the 
charges are not sustained, such suspension shall 
be without loss of salary. 

9. If after proper notification a teacher fails 
to make answer at the time and place set for 
the hearing, or after the teacher makes answer 
at the set time and place the Board may by a 
majority vote of its members dismiss said teacher 
from its service. Provided, however, the teacher 
shall have the right to make appeal from the 
decision of the Board to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction before whom a hearing of 
the case shall be held. The decision reached at 
such hearing shall be final. 

10. Any hearing as hereinbefore provided shall 
be public or private, as the teacher against whom 
the charges are made shall elect. At any such 
hearing the teacher shall have the right to be 
represented by counsel. No member of the Board 
before whom a hearing is tried shall be qualified 
to vote who has not been present throughout the 
entire hearing. 

11. No teacher serving upon indefinite tenure 
shall suffer a decrease in salary without said 
teacher’s consent, except by reason of a salary 
revision affecting all teachers of the district hold- 
ing positions of like character and grade. The 
necessary transfer of a teacher from one position 
to another having a lower salary shall not be 
considered a decrease in salary within the mean- 
ing of this paragraph. A teacher shall haye the 
same rights to a hearing in regard to any such 
proposed transfer as are granted by this act in 
cases of complaint against a teacher 

12. Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as limiting the right of a Board to re- 
lease a teacher serving on indefinite tenure when 
an actual decrease in the number of pupils or the 
discontinuance of a particular kind of teaching 
service in a school district renders such action 
advisable. Provided, however, that release for 
said causes shall take place only at the close 
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of the school year, and that any teacher so af- 
fected shall be notified in writing not later than 
two months prior to the close of the school term 
that his services will not be needed the following 
school term with the reasons therefor. Provided 
further, that in the case of decrease in teaching 
force due to said causes, the teacher or teachers 
dismissed shall be the teacher or teachers last 
employed by the district and engaged in the 
particular kind of teaching service suffering a 
reduction in teaching force. Any teacher dis- 
missed under this proviso shall be given a state- 
ment of honorable dismissal and shall for one 
year be carried upon a preferred list for re- 
employment to fill vacancies that may occur in 
the district in the type of service from which the 
teacher was released. 


POINTS OF DISAGREEMENT: 

1. There were two votes in the joint com- 
mittee against retaining the word in- 
subordination as a cause for dismiss- 
al, in line 5, section 8. 

2. The joint committee was not unanimous 
regarding the right of appeal from 
the decision of the Board, as provided 
in section 9. 

3. There was one vote against necessary 
transfer in line 6, section 11. 


The committee on Legislation reports the 
Tenure Bill as printed above to the House of 
Delegates with a favorable recommendation 
and without a dissenting vote. 

III. Increased Appropriations for Third and 
Fourth Class Districts 


We recommend that a Bill be presented to 
the next Legislature providing 8 annual salary 
increments for both 3d and 4th class districts, 
with the State paying its proportionate share, 
viz., 35 per cent to 3d class districts, 50 per 
cent to 4th class districts. 


IV. Tuition for High School Students 


Because of present inequalities, we recom- 
mend a Bill providing that the tuition of non- 
resident high school students be determined 
by mutual consent of the Boards concerned, 
with right of either Board to appeal to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
case of failure to come to a satisfactory agree- 
ment. 


V. Interest on Delinquent Payments 


We recommend a Bill requiring the State to 
pay 6 per cent interest on overdue payments 
of funds for educational purposes. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Chairman 
JOHN H. ADAMS 

FRANK E. BAKER 

CHARLES DAVIS 

CHARLES E. DICKEY 

S. H. LAYTON 

REUBEN T. SHAW 

HARLAN UPDEGRAFF 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I: Name 


The name of this organization shall be the 
Pennsylvania Staté Education Association. 


ARTICLE II: Purpose 


The purpose of this association shall be to 
promote the general educational welfare of 
the State, to protect and advance the interests 
of its members, to foster professional zeal, to 
advance educational standards and to estab- 
lish and maintain helpful, friendly relation- 
ships. 


ARTICLE III: Membership 


Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this association by paying the an- 
nual dues of one dollar. Any person interested 
in education may become an associate member 
by paying the annual dues of one dollar. Any 
active member may become a life member of 
this association by paying the life dues of ten 
dollars. Only active and life members shall 
have right to vote or hold office. 


ARTICLE IV: Officers 


The officers of this association shall be: a 
President; two Vice Presidents, the first of 
whom shall be the retiring President; an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, 
composed of the President of the Association, 
the first Vice President of the Association, and 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who shall be members ex officio and the Presi- 
dents of the several departments of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The President of the Association shall be 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE V: Local Branches 


Section 1. Each legally constituted teachers’ 
institute of the State may be a Local Branch 
of the Association. 

Districts not having such an institute, but 
having a District Superintendent, may organ- 
ize a Local Branch. 

Section 2. Each Normal School, School of 
Education and College having not less than 20 
members in its faculty may be a Local Branch 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Any number of Local Branches 
whose aggregate membership is 1,000 mem- 
bers, or more, may organize a convention dis- 
trict for the purpose of holding conventions 
under the auspices of the Association, when 
authorized by the Executive Council, but all 
expenses of such conventions shall be borne 
by the Local Branches forming the convention 
district. 


ARTICLE VI: House of Delegates 


Section 1. The House of Delegates shall con- 
sist of the delegates elected by the Local 
Branches of the Association, the number in: 


no case to exceed one delegate for every 100 
members of a Local Branch, or major portion 
thereof, enrolled the preceding year as mem- 
bers of this Association. Provided, however, 
that one delegate shall be allowed each Local 
Branch having less than 100 members on con- 
dition that the major portion of its member- 
ship shall have been enrolled in the State As- 
sociation the preceding year. 

Section 2. Representation in the House of 
Delegates shall be determined on the basis of 
enrollment in the Association, according to the 
records in the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Section 3. No delegate shall be entitled to 
a seat in the House of Delegates until he shall 
have presented a certificate of election signed 
by the President and the Secretary of his 
Local Branch, or Department. 

Section 4. Each department of the Asso- 
ciation, and the State Department of Public 
Instruction, shall be entitled to one delegate 
in the House of Delegates. 

Section 5. Delegates shall sit in the House 
of Delegates in the session next following their 
election. 

Section 6. The expenses of Delegates at- 
tending a stated meeting of the Association 
may be borne by the Local Branch. 


ARTICLE VII: Committees 


There shall be two standing committees of 
this Association: a Committee on Resolutions 
and a Committee on Legislation, each to con- 
sist of as many members as there are de- 
partments of the Association, exclusive of the 
Executive Secretary of the Association, who 
shall be a member ex officio. They shall be 
elected for a term of two years by the House 
of Delegates on ballot forms prepared by the 
Executive Council, on the day previous to the 
last day of the Association’s annual meeting. 
They shall begin their terms of service im- 
mediately following the meeting at which they 
are elected and continue in office until their 
successors are duly elected. 

In case of emergency the President may ap- 
point a special committee for a specific pur- 
pose. 


ARTICLE VIII: Departments 


Section 1. The following departments are 
authorized: 

. County Superintendence 

. District Superintendence 

3. College and Teacher Training School 

. High School 

. Graded School 

. Rural School 

. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 

. Music 

. Supervising Principals 


Section 2. New departments may be es- 
tablished by amendment upon the written ap- 
plication of fifty members, and upon the 
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recommendation of the Executive Council, 
which shall decide whether such proposed de- 
partment is a distinct and active division of 
education work and whether the creation of 
such department is advisable. 

Section 3. Each department shall elect a 
President; a Vice President; a Secretary and 
a delegate to the House of Delegates. They 
shall serve for one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

At the first session of each Department’s 
annual meeting, the Department shall also 
nominate its choice for President and second 
Vice President of the Association. 

Section 4. Round tables for the considera- 
tion of special phases of study or branches 
of learning may be established by and with 
the consent of the Executive Council. 

Section 5. Any department may decide the 
time and place of its annual meeting. 


ARTICLE IX: Election of President and Second 

Vice President 

The President and the second Vice Presi- 
dent shall be elected on ballots prepared by 
the Executive Council, on the day previous to 
the last day of each annual meeting, by the 
House of Delegates. 

They shall enter upon their duties at the 
close of the meeting at which they are elected 
and shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors enter upon their duties. 


ARTICLE X: Appointment of Executive Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Trustees of Permanent 
Fund 
The Executive Secretary, Treasurer and 

Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council, but not of 
their body, for a term of six years, except that 
in the year in which this constitution is 
adopted, when a Treasurer shall be appointed 
for one year, one trustee for two years, one 
for four years and one for six years. 


ARTICLE XI: Powers and Duties of President 
and Vice Presidents 
The President and Vice Presidents shall 
perform the usual duties of such officers and 
such other duties as are prescribed by this 
constitution and its by-laws. 


ARTICLE XII: Powers and Duties of the Ex- 

ecutive Secretary 

The Executive Secretary shall be a full- 
time employee of this Association. His duties 
shall be to keep a record of the proceedings 
of the Executive Council and of the House of 
Delegates of the Association; to serve as a 
member and be the secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation; to register the names of 
all members of the Association; to keep proper 
account books; to collect all fees and moneys 
and to deposit the same with the Treasurer; 
to draw vouchers on the Treasurer, when 
signed by the President; to carry on investi- 
gations of conditions affecting the welfare of 
the teachers and the schools; to prepare for 
publication such proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Association and its Depart- 


ments as deemed advisable by the Executive 
Council; and to distribute the same to the 
members of the Association. He shall be 
editor of the official journal. He shall per- 
form such other duties as pertain to this of- 
fice and act as general manager of the Associa- 
tion under the direction of the Executive 
Council. : 


ARTICLE XIII: 
Treasurer 
The Treasurer shall receive all moneys of 

the Association and shall pay out the same 
only upon the order of the Executive Council, 
signed by the President and the Executive 
Secretary. He shall furnish a surety bond 
in such amount as fixed by the Executive 
Council and paid for by the Association. He 
shall report to the Executive Council all re- 
ceipts and expenditures within four weeks 
after the annual meeting. Such reports shall 
be published in the proceedings of the annual 
meeting. ; 


ARTICLE XIV: Duties and Powers of the Ex- 
ecutive Council E 
The President may call a meeting of the 

Executive Council when he deems it neces- 

sary and shall do so upon the written request 

of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without 
pay; shall have power to call a special meet- 
ing of the Association by unanimous vote; to 
appoint and remove at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the 
duties of employees and fix their salaries; to 
prescribe rules and regulations for the guid- 
ance of its officers and employees, not incon- 
sistent with the laws of Pennsylvania or the 
constitution and by-laws of this Association; 
to prepare the annual program, and distribute 
the same; to recommend the establishment of 
new departments; to approve bills; to appoint 
a qualified accountant to audit the books of 
the Treasurer and of the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Fund; and to perform such other 
duties as are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall 
be filled by the Executive Council. 

The Executive Council shall carry out plans 
and policies adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates. 


Powers and Duties of the 


ARTICLE XV: Duties and Powers of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions 
The Committee on Resolutions shall report 
to the Association at the last session of the 
general meeting, and all resolutions expres- 
sive of the policy of the Association shall be 
referred to the Committee without discussion. 


ARTICLE XVI: Powers and Duties of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation 
The Committee on Legislation shall endeavor 
to secure the enactment into law of such 
measures as are referred to it by the Asso- 
ciation. It shall scrutinize all proposed legis- 
lation tending to affect education in the State 
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and shall seek and execute the instructions of 
the Executive Council concerning it. 

It shall report annually on the second day 
of each annual meeting of the Association. 


ARTICLE XVII: Duties and Powers of the 
House of Delegates 


The President and the Executive Secretary 
of the Association shall be respectively the 
President and the Secretary of the House of 
Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall have power to 
initiate general policies. 

The House of Delegates shall conduct the 
annual business meeting of the Association; 
elect by ballot on forms prepared by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, a President to serve for one 
year; a second Vice President to serve for one 
year; a Committee on Legislation of as many 
members as there are Departments of the As- 
sociation, to serve for two years, except in 
the year in which this constitution is adopted, 
when the minor portion shall be elected for 
one year, and the major portion for two 
years; and a Committee on Resolutions to con- 
sist of as many members as there are Depart- 
ments of the Association, to serve for two 
years, except in the year in which this con- 
stitution is adopted, when the minor portion 
shall be elected for one year and the major 
portion for two years. 


ARTICLE XVIII: Representatives 

In addition to the Delegates elected to the 
House of Delegates by the Local Branches, 
representatives may be elected by said Local 
Branches to attend the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and their expenses, or any part of 
them may be paid by the Local Branches. 


ARTICLE XIX: Amendments 


This constitution may be altered or amended 
at a stated meeting of the Association by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present; pro- 
vided, that the alteration or amendment has 
been proposed in writing on a previous day of 
said meeting and has been approved by the 
House of Delegates. 


ARTICLE XX: By-Laws 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this consti- 
tution may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at a stated meeting of 
the Association. The provisions of any sec- 
tion of the By-Laws may be suspended for a 
single meeting by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present. 


ARTICLE XXI: The constitution shall take ef- 
fect immediately upon its adoption, except 
that Article IX shall not become operative 
until after the election and qualification of 
delegates as provided in Article VI. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I: Eapenses 

The ordinary expenses of the Association, of 
each department and of the authorized commit- 
tees, as determined by the Executive Council, 
shall be borne by the Association. Bills shall 


be presented to the President of the Associa- 
tion. 
ARTICLE II: Permanent Fund 


Section 1. The Trustees of the ‘teariniiniain 
Fund shall invest all moneys of said fund only 
in bonds properly issued by the several school 
districts of Pennsylvania or in municipal 
bonds in which savings banks of Pennsylvania 
are authorized by law to invest their deposits. 
Additions to the permanent fund shall be 
made only on recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Section 2. Money may be withdrawn from 
the Permanent fund for purposes recom- 
mended by the Executive Council when ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates. Income 
from the permanent fund may be appropriated 
to such purposes as are approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


ARTICLE III: Proceedings and Publications 


Section 1. All papers or addresses read or 
delivered before the Association or any of its 
departments shall become the property of the 
Association. 

Section 2. All members of the Association 
who have complied with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of this Association shall be entitled 
to a printed copy of its proceedings and to 
any other publications, privileges or services 
approved by the Executive Council. 

Section 3. The proceedings of the Associa- 
tion may be published in the official journal, or 
otherwise. 





(Continued from p. 1) 
N. E. A. State Delegates 


On the basis of Pennsylvania’s membership 
in the National Education Association of 5,435 
we are entitled to 14 delegates to the Oakland- 
San Francisco meeting July 1-6, 1923. This 
is on the basis of one delegate for each 100 
of our members who are active members of 
the N. E. A. up to 500 such members, and 
thereafter one delegate for every 500. 

On May 13, 1922 a committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Executive Secretaries of 
State Education Associations conferred with 
the Executive Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and agreed upon certain 
plans for better articulation between the State 
Associations and the National Association. 
One point of agreement reads as follows: 
“That state delegates should be chosen: by the 
representative body of the State Education 
Association, not necessarily by the N. E. A. 
members in the State.” 

The basis of this conclusion is the fact that 
the P. S. E. A. is affiliated with the N. E. A. 
and pays a yearly affiliation fee of $100. The 
payment of this fee by our Association con- 
stitutes each member of our Association an 
affiliated member of the N. E. A. and justly 
gives him the right to vote for state delegates. 

f the House of Delegates nominates state 
delegates, there is no reascn why their names 
should not be placed upon the official ballot. 

This new plan should prove much more satis- 
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factory than the cumbersome and wholly un- 
satisfactory plan of conducting the election 
through the JOURNAL which has been followed 
the past two years. 


Validation of R. R. Tickets 


C. M. Burt, Chairman, Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, Passenger Department, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City, has authorized round- 
trip tickets from all points in the State for 
the Bethlehem Convention at one and one-half 
fare with minimum of $1 for the round-trip 
on Identification Certificates. This rate is 
applicable to all members of the P. S. E. A. 
and dependent members of their families. The 
tickets will be good via the same route in both 
directions only. 

Tickets will be sold from Dec. 22 to 28 and 
will be validated at Bethlehem by agents at 
the regular ticket offices of the lines over 
which tickets lead into Bethlehem on any date 
after arrival, but must be used returning to 
reach original starting point not later than 
midnight of Jan. 4, 1923. 


The Bach Choir 


Members of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association attending the sessions of the 
73d meeting, December 27-29, in Bethlehem, 
will have the rare privilege of hearing the fa- 
mous Bach Choir in a number of choruses from 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor. This monumental 
work of grandiose proportions is presented 
each year in its entirety on one of the days of 
the Bach Festival, the widely known Bethle- 
hem musical event. The Mass is the greatest 
of oratorios yet composed and its rendition 
marks the climax of every Bach Festival. In 
the year 1900, the first complete production in 
America of Bach’s masterpiece by the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem added new lustre to the 
fine musical traditions of the city. Since that 
year the Bach Choir has repeated the work a 
dozen times. 

Under the tutelage of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, di- 
rector of the Choir and foremost interpreter 
of Bach in America, the Bach Choir has 
learned to sing with rhythmic infallibility, 
with strict adherence to the letter of the score 
and yet with spontaneity and dramatic inten- 
sity, with easy mastery of the enormous tech- 
nical difficulties and, at the same time, with 
that unerring understanding that finds the 


inner meaning and wraps it in the warm glow 
of musical feeling and musical expression. 

It will interest members of the P. S. E. A. 
to know that the rendition of the B Minor 
Mass has come to be for Bach festival hearers 
a solemn act of worship. They receive the 
interpretation of the Choir in reverent silence. 
They would no more express approval with 
hand-clapping than they would applaud the re- 
cital of the Creed or an invocation. The Mass 
is a profound musical exposition of the Creed 
and the rendition of it by the Choir lifts it se- 
curely beyond being a performance to concili- 
ate a choir or its critics into worship—the 
text of faith with a musical commentary. 

Among other notable features of the ses- 
sions of this year’s meeting of the P. S. E. A., 
special mention deserves to be made of the op- 
portunity to hear some portions of Bach’s vast 
hymn of faith—Dr. W. N. Schwartze. 


Trains Leaving Bethlehem, Saturday, Dec. 30th 


LEHIGH VALLEY R. R. 
For New York 
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For Pittsburgh 

For Mauch Chunk 10: 

For Buffalo 12s 

(Black Diamond) 

For Wilkes-Barre: 2:37 P. M., 6: 

For Hazleton and Mt. Carmel: 4: 
For Buffalo and points west to Chicago, 
For Buffalo and points west to Detroit, 10: 
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PHILADELPHIA & READING R. R. 
For Philadelphia: 


Er; 
JERSEY CENTRAL R. R. 
For New York: 
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6: 
8: 
10: 
For Mauch Chunk: 7:50 A. M., 4:01 P.M. 
For Scranton: 9:00 A. M. (So. Beth. side of station.) 
For Harrisburg: 11:03 A. M., 7:20 P. M 
For Wilkes-Barre and Scranton: 

Beth. side of station.) 


PHILADELPHIA & READING R. R. 

From Allentown to Harrisburg: 8:37 A. M. 
9:10 A. M. . 
(stops at Reading only) 

11:20 A. M. 

LEHIGH VALLEY TRANSIT CO. 
Limited service every hour, Allentown to Bethlehem 
(20 min.) 

Philadelphia connections at Allentown on the hour. 











HIAWATHA 


And the little Hiawatha 

Raised his eyes to old Nokomis, 
Raised his eyes in childish wonder, - 
Saying, “Tell me, old Nokomis, 

Why are all these squaws assembled, 
Like a flock of prairie-chickens, 

With but here and there a warrior? 
Why the squaws in fur and feathers, 
Earless squaws in silken stockings, 
Laughing, talking without ceasing, 
Both in whispers and in murmurs, 
Laughing, talking each to others? 
Few the warriors, far outnumbered, 
Looking lost and mighty lonesome, 
Folded arms, or hands in pockets, 
First on one foot, then another, 

Each with an ingrowing ego. : 
Why this great concourse, Nokomis?” 


And the wise Nokomis answered, 
“This, my child, is a convention; 
Teachers of the young papooses 

In their annual convention. 

Here they come to gather knowledge; 
Here they come to gather wisdom, 
That, in turn, they may impart it 

To the young men and the maidens, 
To the heedless young papooses, 
Teach them language, physics, numbers, 
And instruct them in politeness, 
Elementary decorum. 

Restless are all small papooses, 
Seldom prone to pay attention, 
Prone to laugh and chatter alway; 
Therefore, for that very reason, bs 
Teachers all maintain the habit 

Of decorum when in public 

For the value of example.” 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Lost himself in meditation, 
Hesitated for a moment, 

Thought again for sixty seconds, 
After which he said, “Nokomis, 
Yonder stands a stalwart warrior, 
On a platform he is standing; 

I suspect that he is talking, 
Speaking with gesticulation, 

Yet I hear no word he utters, 

Hear no word, no phrase nor sentence; 
Tell me, pray, good old Nokomis, 
Why he should disturb the meeting? 
Why should he persist and try to 
Interrupt the conversation?” 

And the wise Nokomis answered, 
“Son, the warrior on the platform 

Is a famous educator, 

From a distant place of learning, 
After much solicitation, 


And a goodly fee of wampum 

(In the Indian tongue “Mazuma”) 
He lassoed the iron mustang, 

And, o’er mountain, plain and river, 
Journeyed to the town of Hartford 
To deliver an important 

Message to this great convention. 
Thus may all the teachers profit 
From the golden words of wisdom 
Magic arts and lore of ages, 
Coming from the halls of learning.” 


Yet again young Hiawatha 

Spake unto his old grandmother, 
Saying, “What is all that roaring, 
Rumbling, pounding, beating, thund’ring? 
Long I’ve heard ‘it, never ceasing; 

It resembles distant thunder.” 

And again Nokomis answered, 

“First it was the late arrivals 

Tardy some by sixty minutes; 

’Twas the entrance door, that swinging, 
Made the sound like distant thunder. 
Then, ere came the latest comers, 

Other squaws began departing; 

Thus, the doors, forever swinging, 

Swell the general confusion. 

So it is, O Hiawatha, 

That about a dozen people— 

Sachems, Chieftains, Scribes, Magicians 
Aided by their arts and magic, 

Hear the votes and resolutions, 

Join -in the deliberations 

’Mid a sea of conversation. 

But, my dear boy, ishkabibble! 

(Indian phrase for ‘I should worry’) 
Let us journey to our wigwam; 

Let us wait not for adjournment, 

For the exits are all crowded. 

Clogged and jammed by talking teachers, 
Making difficult the passage 

Of a snake, or yet a weasel. 


“Thank the Lord for printing-presses, 
For, tomorrow, in the papers, 

In the Hartford daily papers, 

We will read of the proceedings, 

All today’s deliberations, 

All the speeches, resolutions, 

Who the new Chief, who the Scribe is, 
Who the Keeper of the Wampum, 
Learn what sentiments have governed. 
Guided this association.” 


Then said little Hiawatha, 

Eyes with inspiration glowing, 

“Why?” But wise Nokomis answered, 

Answered the child’s eager question, 

“You may search me, Hiawatha!” 
—Charles C. Bryant, Hartford, Conn. 











